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UTHORITY is defined as being the 
power or right to enforce obedi- 
ence; the right to command, or to give 
an ultimate decision. In the recent past 
the design and construction of the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception at Washington occasioned 
correspondence which indicates that the 
principle of authority, as far as we are 
concerned, is overestimated. We have 
received a number of telephone calls in 
which the speaker wanted to know, in no 
uncertain terms, what we were going to 
do to stop certain building operations, 
in Washington and elsewhere. Our de- 
rourrers met only with sarcastic hints to 
the effect that twenty-five years of any 
society’s existence should yield a greater 
measure of influence or authority than 
we, at the moment, can exercise in any 
one case. 

Telephone calls can easily evaporate, 
but when the objection comes in writing 
it must receive written attention; and 
there begins the editorial problem. The 
correspondence in the last issue (No- 
vember, 1955) brought in its train a 
sizzling letter from a Boston architect 
(see page 45); our rejoinder to this 
attack appears thereafter. Ordinarily 
_ the editor enjoys such epistolary byplay, 
but on this occasion it was distasteful, 
since the personality of our first presi- 
dent, Charles Donagh Maginnis, was 
brought into the discussion; whereas 
our initial expression of opinion con- 
cerned the Shrine at Washington and 
nothing else. 

Desirable results can be obtained only 
when ecclesiastical authority is allied 
with sympathetic understanding. What- 
ever authority is enjoyed by LirurcIcAL 
Arts comes from the prestige acquired 
throughout the past twenty-five years; 
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it may be likened to a gentle zephyr 
with an occasional gust of wind. We 
cannot claim authority qua authority; 
nor would it be advisable for any group 
to enjoy such authority, since art cannot 
be legislated by ukase. The best that 
can be done is to define certain general 
principles and then await developments. 
A static conception of art is really a 
contradiction in terms; the trick is to 
keep within bounds. What those bounds 
may be is the subject of endless discus- 
sion, but the present confusion in mat- 
ters of the art in the service of the 
Church comes largely from an unrea- 
soned mixture of personal prejudice 
and statements of principle from author- 
itative sources. It is easier to specify 
certain things which should not be done 
than to lay down positive norms. But in 
any event art must be alive! 


Well-deserved Honors 


IN THE first number of our quarterly, 
the Fall of 1931, appeared a short article 
describing the work in Saint Angela’s 
church, Pacific Grove, California. The 
title of this article — The Compatibility 
of Economy and Good Taste — strikingly 
emphasized the principle that an econ- 
omy of means (not cheapness), when 
allied to artistic ability and integrity, 
can result in work of high quality. The 
artist responsible for the work in Saint 
Angela’s church was Miss Charlton 
Fortune, whose achievements through- 
out the years were chronicled in this 
and other publications. In those early 
years, while living in Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, Miss Fortune gathered around 
her artists and craftsmen who were 
banded in a group well known as the 
Monterey Guild. 

Later, after an interlude in Kansas 


City, Missouri, Charlton Fortune trans- 
ferred her headquarters to the East, to 
a studio-home on Portsmouth Priory’s 
Narragansett Bay acres. In recent years, 
again under the sponsorship and with 
the patronage of Archbishop O’Hara, 
she returned to Kansas City to work on 
the restoration of its cathedral. 

On November 12, 1955, Miss Fortune 
received the papal medal Pro Ecclesia 
et Pontifice in recognition of her work 
during these past twenty-seven years. 
As a painter, as a designer and coordina- 
tor of decorative and “‘liturgical’’ jobs in 
many places in these United States (for 
example, the chapel of Archbishop 
O’Hara’s residence in Kansas City; Star 
of the Sea church, La Jolla, California; 
Saint Michael’s church, Los Angeles; 
Sacred Heart church, Spokane, Wash- 
ington; Loretto Heights College chapel, 
Denver, Colorado; Saint Peter’s church, 
Kansas City, Missouri—and many 
others), Charlton Fortune was a leader 
with conviction, and the total effect of 
each enterprise bore the mark of her 
strong personality. 

In the December g, 1955 issue of The 
Tidings of Los Angeles, Bishop Robert 
Dwyer of Reno, Nevada devotes two 
long columns to a well-deserved pane- 
gyric on the artist. With His Excel- 
lency’s permission we quote these pas- 
sages: “It was not merely because she is 
an artist who happens to be a Catholic 
that this recognition came to her, but 
because she is an artist who has dedi- 
cated her life and talent (say rather, 
genius) to the praise of God through her 
art. .. . For those who have known 
her through the years it is hard to think 
of her as growing older, or as giving up 
the battle, or as retiring to the Scotland 
of her youth. She has provided, along 
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with her genius, something of the salt 
that gives savor to life. It is at least 
cheering to know that she will stop 
painting when she stops breathing, and 
may that day be a long, long time in 
coming. She is with us, a great Catholic 
artist, who has richly and nobly deserved 
the praise of Church and Pontiff.” 

All the friends of Charlton Fortune 
who have followed her work through 
the pages of this quarterly and in the dio- 
cesan papers will welcome the news 
that, although she has decided to take 
things a bit easier in Scotland, her time 
will be largely occupied with details of 


jobs that still await her guiding hand in 
this country. Before she left the United 
States barely two months ago, Miss 
Fortune told the writer that she would 
return in a year or so to supervise the 
installation of work in several churches. 
As Bishop Dwyer pointed out, artists of 
the calibre of our papal medallist do not 
fade away; they may slow down — who 
doesn’t? — but they remain to the end, 
honorable and precious exponents of 
the artistic heritage of the Church. 


And to Frank Sheed comes a rare 
distinction the honorary doctorate 


in theology from the University of Lille, 
in France, with the approval of the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities. In announcing the award 
of this honorary degree the Congregation 
praised Mr Sheed’s distinguished serv- 
ice to the Church not only as a writer but 
as a speaker for the Catholic Evidence 
Guild of England and as a publisher. 
The publishing house of Sheed and 
Ward he established with his wife, 
Maisie Ward, has produced some of the 
best books that have appeared under 
Catholic auspices these past decades. 
Our congratulations to Doctor Sheed. 


The Stations of the Cross 


Tue REVEREND THADDEUS MacVicar O.F.M.Cap. * 


HE STATIONS of the way of the 

cross are a crystallization of cen- 
turies of piety concentrating on the 
suffering humanity of Jesus. No popular 
devotion is so rich and varied in its 
sources.' Pious tradition attributes its 
origin to the mother of God herself. 
The Blessed Virgin Mary, it is said, 
remaining in Jerusalem after the ascen- 
sion of her divine Son, frequently 
remade the sorrowful journey to Calvary 
accompanied by her devout clients 
among the first Christians, pausing in 
prayer at each place especially hallowed 
by an incident of the passion. Nothing 
could be more likely, or more befitting 
the most loving of mothers, who kept so 
many things in her heart. 

All preceding devotions to the suffer- 
ings of Christ found their way into the 
stations of the cross: the devotion of the 
pieta, commemorating the repose of 
the dead Savior in the arms of His 
mother; the devotion of the holy face 
imprinted on Veronica’s veil; the devo- 
tion of the sacred wounds, with its 
emphasis on the side of Christ and His 
sacred heart pierced with a lance; the 
devotions honoring His tears, the drops 
of His precious blood, His falls, His 
seven last words, the instruments of 
His passion, especially the crown of 
thorns, and above all the holy cross. 

The Fathers of the ancient Church 
generally viewed the passion of our 
Lord in its triumphant rather than its 


pathetic aspects. They beheld the cruci- 
fied Christ as the glorious victor over 
sin and death. The medieval soul, on 
the other hand, was consumed with 
sympathy for the God who “emptied 
Himself,” assumed our humanity and 
became obedient even unto the tragic 
death on the cross. This preoccupation 
with every detail of the Savior’s self- 
renunciation for love of us was inspired 
and fed by the spectacle of the places 
where He had suffered. It was the era 
of the crusades and their concern with 
the holy places. In western Europe no 
one was accounted more blessed than 
the pilgrim who had knelt at the Savior’s 
tomb, stood upon Calvary, and tra- 
versed the sorrowful way.? 

Our stations of the cross are a final 
response to a twofold craving: the 
pining of souls unable to satisfy their 
devotions personally in the Holy Land, 
and the desire of returning pilgrims 
to describe what they had seen, to 
describe it even by imitation in the 
graphic and plastic arts. Thus, es- 


*The author is lector of church history at 
Mary Immaculate Seminary of the Capuchin 
Order, Glenclyffe, Garrison, New York. He 
followed the course in ecclesiastical history at 
the Gregorian University, Rome, 1947-1950 
and obtained the doctorate in ecclesiastical 
history at this University in April, 1951. The 
thesis defended was: “The Influence of the 
Franciscan Spirituals on the Origin and De- 
velopment of the Capuchin Reform.” Defended 
and accepted, but not yet published. 


pecially after the definitive Turkish 
conquest of Palestine at the close of the 
thirteenth century, projects for ‘‘trans- 
porting Jerusalem” to the faithful were 
executed at divers points in Western 
Europe. 

The most imposing of these replicas 
was the famous Jerusalem Transportata 
constructed on Mount Varallo, near 
Novara, in Lombardy during the last 
two decades. of the fifteenth century. 
A saintly Friar Minor, Bernardine 
Caymi of Milan, at one time Com- 
missary and Custodian of the Holy 
Land, originated and carried through 
the grandiose scheme. Bernardine had 
searched through Lombardy for a ter- 
rain closely approximating that of 
Jerusalem. He found it in Mount 
Varallo, and proceeded to build a 
series of chapels corresponding in their 
geographical position to the actual sites 
of the Passion. By his death in 1500, 
Bernardine, it is said, had erected 
sixty-five chapels containing admirable 
sculptures depicting scenes from the 
Passion and other events in our Lord’s 
life, some of which are preserved. On 
the summit of Varallo, as the crown of 
his work, he built a church in honor of 
the Assumption. This sanctuary is still 
a place of pilgrimage for northern Italy 
and neighboring Switzerland. 

Contemporaneously with the Jeru- 
salem Transportata, a highly popular 
devotion developed in Germany more 
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directly in line with our modern sta- 
tions. It was the Septem Christi Casus, 
the devotion of the seven falls of Christ. 
The incidents commemorated were not 
necessarily the falls of the Savior be- 
neath the cross — though probably in its 
origin the devotion was thus restricted 
— but corresponded closely to what we 
understand by stations. The most fam- 
ous of these German stations were 
executed in stone at Nuremberg in 
1490, by the celebrated sculptor Adam 
Krafft. The seven stations, which re- 
main to this day, depict the following 
mysteries of the Passion: Jesus meets 
His afflicted mother; Simon of Cyrene 
is burdened with the cross; the pious 
women weep over the Savior; Veronica 
presents her veil; falling beneath the 
cross Jesus is tormented by a bystander; 
Jesus lies prostrate beneath the cross; 
the dead Savior rests in the arms of His 
mother. The Nuremberg stations were 
imitated at Bamberg, Louvain, and in 
at least thirty places in the Empire. 
At Antwerp the Friars Minor erected 
seven stations of the sorrowful mother 
in their garden, where the faithful 
gathered every Friday for devotions 
similar to our way of the cross. 


PIOUS literature of the period de- 
cisively influenced the formation of the 
stations as we know them. Especially 
in Germany and the Low Countries 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, a type of meditation guide known 
as the ‘“‘spiritual pilgrimage’? became 
popular. It described the events of the 
passion and led the devout reader over 
a precise number of steps from place to 
place along the sorrowful way. Quite 
naturally, painters and sculptors drew 
inspiration and detail from these books, 
and the people learned precisely what 
“to demand in representations of the 
way. The “‘spiritual pilgrimages” of 
the Dutch writers John Van Paschen 
and Christian Cruys Van Adrichen 
(Adrichomius) popularized the notion 
of twelve stations closely approximating 
our own.? 

The number of stations fluctuated 
until the eighteenth century when the 
Observant Franciscans stabilized it at 
fourteen. By the year 1628 the long 
evolution of the way of the cross had 
come to an end. Its terminus was the 
fourteen stations erected by an ardent 
Franciscan preacher, Father Salvatore 
Vitale, along the way leading from 
Florence to the church of San Miniato. 
Gradually the Franciscan concept be- 
came the universal and official form. 


ast 


The sons of Saint Francis had always 
assumed a prominent réle, not only in 
the history of the stations but in the 
entire field of Western spirituality, con- 
centrated as it was on the sacred 
humanity of Christ. Their Seraphic 
Father, who would one day bear the 
sacred stigmata, journeyed to Palestine 
with the crusading armies in the year 
1219. On his return he left in Jerusalem 
several companions. These were soon 
joined by others in ever-increasing 
numbers, thus forming the Franciscan 
Custody of the Holy Land. The Friars 
Minor came to be known, as they are 
to this day, as the official custodians of 
the holy places and guides to the vast 
throngs of pilgrims. Franciscans return- 
ing from Palestine stimulated wide 
interest in the holy places and repro- 
duced them all over Europe. While 
the stations were assuming their defini- 
tive form, the Friars Minor of every 
branch and family propagated the de- 
votion with unequaled zeal. This fact, 
aligned with their known attachment 
to Christ crucified and their custodian- 
ship of the holy places, implanted the 
idea that the way of the cross was 
peculiarly Franciscan, which, at least 
in its ultimate development, it was. 

The Holy See in a sense reserved the 
stations to the Friars Minor (Observ- 
ants) when Pope Innocent XII in 1695 
attached to their way of the cross in 
Florence and elsewhere the same in- 
dulgences gained by pilgrims visiting 
the holy places in Jerusalem.* These 
stations could be erected only in 
churches and other places subject to the 
said Friars, and the indulgences could 
be gained only by the members of the 
Order and the faithful visiting these 
places. In 1741 Pope Benedict XIV, 
due largely to the petitions of Saint 
Leonard of Port Maurice, permitted the 
way of the cross, with its indulgences, 
to be erected in other churches, pro- 
vided the Franciscans had no church of 
their own in the vicinity.® Finally, Pope 
Pius [IX removed the last restriction in 
1871 and granted the stations to all 
churches.’ Meanwhile, the populariza- 
tion of the Franciscan stations through- 
out Italy, and eventually the whole 
world, was due to Saint Leonard of 
Port Maurice, a Friar Minor of the 
branch known as the Riformati. Saint 
Leonard, who died in Rome in 1751, 
was the most zealous apostle of the way 
of the cross. He is particularly renowned 
for inaugurating the solemn way of the 
cross in the Roman Colosseum during 
Lent, which continues to the present. 


The stations bequeathed to us by the 
Friars Minor, and to which alone (with 
rare exception) the indulgences of the 
way are attached, venerate fourteen 
mysteries of the sacred passion in the 
following order: I. Jesus is condemned 
to death; II. Jesus receives the cross 
upon His shoulders; III. Jesus falls the 
first time; IV. Jesus meets His afflicted 
mother; V. Simon of Cyrene helps 
Jesus carry the cross; VI. Veronica 
presents her veil to wipe the face of 
Jesus; VII. Jesus falls a second time; 
VIII. Jesus consoles the women of 
Jerusalem; IX. Jesus falls the third 
time; X. Jesus is stripped of His gar- 
ments and offered gall to drink; XI. 
Jesus is nailed to the cross; XII. Jesus 
dies on the cross; XIII. Jesus is taken 
down from the cross and rests on the 
bosom of His mother; XIV. Jesus is 
laid in the tomb. 


Who may now erect the stations. 


CARDINALS and bishops (both resi- 
dential and titular) receive from the 
Code of Canon Law the personal privi- 
lege of erecting the way of the cross in 
all churches and oratories and other 
holy places (Canons 239 §1 n. 6°; 349 
Gren 15). 

The Friars Minor, according to the 
present dispositions of the Holy See, 
enjoy the most extensive faculties in 
regard to the stations. By the term 
‘Friars Minor’? we understand in this 
instance not all Franciscans belonging 
to the First Order of Saint Francis, but 
solely those who constitute the Leonine 
Union, which dates from the year 1897 
when Pope Leo XIII amalgamated sev- 
eral lesser Franciscan groups with the 
Observants. These Friars have the priv- 
ilege of designating themselves the Order 
of Friars Minor (O.F.M.). They remain 
juridically distinct from the Friars 
Minor Conventual (O.F.M. Conv.) 
and the Friars Minor Capuchin (O.F.M. 
Cap.) 

The faculty to erect stations of the 
cross is conceded to the superiors of the: 
Friars Minor as an ordinary power an- 
nexed to their office, and they may 
therefore delegate this faculty to their 
subjects, granting them the power to 
subdelegate it to other Friars Minor. 
Since March 20, 1933, superiors of the 
Friars Minor are no longer empowered 
to delegate priests outside their own 
order to erect stations.’ The term “su- 
periors of the Friars Minor” embraces 
all who actually rule their brethren by 
the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
from the Minister General down to the 
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local Guardian and President. The 
Minister General, observing the pre- 
scriptions of law, may erect stations 
throughout the world, and may dele- 
gate any Friar Minor to perform the 
same rite. Other superiors may erect 
stations only within the territorial limits 
in which they exercise their jurisdiction, 
and may delegate only Friars Minor 
actually subject to them. 

The Capuchin and Conventional Friars 
Minor have received faculties for the 
erection of stations, but almost exclus- 
ively within their own grounds. Pope 
Pius IX in 1874 gave to the Ministers 
Provincial of the Capuchin Franciscans 
permission to erect the way of the cross 
in churches and adjoining oratories of 
their Order, and they may delegate this 
power to local superiors actually subject 
to them.’ The Minister Provincial, or 
the local superior designated by him, 
may also erect the stations in the ora- 
tories of enclosed nuns depending on 
the Capuchin Order. In virtue of the 
privilege of communication, the Con- 
ventual Fathers have received these 
same faculties for their own order, as 
may be seen from their Summarium 
Indulgentiarum (Rome 1910, p. 11, n. 13). 

Priests in general may obtain faculties 
to erect the way of the cross only by 
applying to the Holy See, that is, to the 
Sacred Penitentiary Apostolic. A priest’s 
petition must be accompanied by the 
written recommendation of his proper 
ordinary. According to present prac- 
tice, the Holy See grants faculties not 
for an individual case but for a period of 
three years. The petition will be more 
easily granted, therefore, if the peti- 
tioner, by reason of his ministry, is 
customarily called upon to erect the way 
of the cross. 


Where the stations may be erected. 


ORDINARILY the stations may be 
erected in churches and in chapels 
having the status of public or semi- 
public oratories; in cemeteries; also in 
private and domestic chapels belonging 
to families, provided the chapel has 
been erected by apostolic brief. Chapels 
of pious institutions such as Catholic 
schools and orphanages, even though 
Mass may not be celebrated in them for 
lack of an apostolic indult allowing it, 
are entitled to the erection of the sta- 
tions. 

Faculties for erecting the way of the 
cross in the places mentioned are cus- 
tomarily granted to a priest who has 
received an indult for three years. The 
Friars Minor are empowered, in addi- 


tion, to erect the stations in the open 
(sub dio); for example, in the garden or 
woods of a religious community, or 
along the way leading to a shrine. The 
Friars Minor, however, do not have it 
in their ordinary faculties to erect sta- 
tions in a place that is entirely private, 
such as the cell of a religious or a room 
in a private home. The Holy See cus- 
tomarily grants this faculty to the 
Minister General by special indult, last- 
ing for a period of seven years. The 
Minister General may delegate any 
other Friars Minor to make use of it.® 
Other priests desiring the faculty must 
petition the Sacred Penitentiary Apos- 
tolic for this special concession, and 
their request must be accompanied by 
the recommendation of the ordinary. 

Priests not of the Order of Friars 
Minor can obtain authorization to 
erect stations in the open only by send- 
ing their petition to the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary Apostolic. The Holy See grants 
the faculty anew for each individual 
case, and concedes the indult to the 
bishop of the place, who may delegate 
the petitioner. This procedure enables 
the bishop to enforce the prescriptions 
of the Holy See regarding the fitness of 
the place chosen and the manner in 
which the open-air stations are to be 
erected. For example, the way must 
begin at a church or other sacred place, 
or terminate at the same. Great care 
must be observed that the individual 
aedicules are not intruded upon by 
animals, that the location is not open 
to recreational parties, and so forth.!® 


Crosses, their blessing and erection. 


"THE valid erection of the stations con- 
sists in the blessing of fourteen wooden 
crosses according to the formula pre- 
scribed by the Church, and the fixing 
of these crosses in what is intended to be 
their permanent place. The valid rite is 
performed, of course, only by a priest 
possessing the proper faculties. Permis- 
sion of the bishop is no longer required 
for validity, but the Holy See wishes it 
to be asked or reasonably presumed in 
every instance." 

Materially the stations consist of 
crosses and pictorial representations. 
The crosses are the essential material; the 
images are optional. The indulgences 
are attached exclusively to the fourteen 
crosses. The absence of a single cross 
would render the entire rite of erection 
invalid. The crosses, under pain of 
nullity, must be composed entirely of 
wood and must remain completely visible. 
It is not forbidden, however, to gild or 


paint them. They may be adorned ex- 
ternally with metals and other decora- 
tive materials, provided the ornamenta- 
tion is not so abundant as to make the 
crosses appear to be composed of the 
decorative substance rather than wood. 
Simple, unadorned crosses harmonize 
properly with the humility of Christ 
crucified, whereas the opposite are op- 
posed to the mind of the Holy See in its 
insistence on erecting stations according 
to the original practices of the Fran- 
ciscans.% If the general usage is fol- 
lowed, the crosses will be without the 
image of our Lord. 

Pictorial representations, though op- 
tional, are by no means negligible. 
Following the original and now general 
practice, pictures or sculptures ought 
to be present. Aside from their obvious 
instructive value, they are sacramentals, 
and as such become the occasions of 
divine grace, inspiring holy thoughts in 
the pilgrim. 

The liturgical form for the valid erec- 
tion of stations consists in the blessing of 
the crosses and images (if there are any), 
and their permanent affixture. The re- 
quired formula of blessing, as it origin- 
ated with the Friars Minor, is found in 
the Roman Ritual. To be valid, the 
blessing may be given either before or 
after the crosses and images are fixed 
in their places. The stations are legiti- 
mately erected, therefore, if the crosses 
have been erected at some time previous 
to the blessing, or later provided the 
priest blesses the crosses in the church 
or other place where they are to be 
placed. Anyone — the officiating priest, 
the cleric assisting him, or a lay person 
— may put the crosses in place. When, 
for example, the way of the cross is 
erected in the cloister of nuns, it suffices 
for the officiating priest to bless the 
crosses at the grille. Afterwards they 
may be put in place by the nuns. Until 
the crosses are in position, however, 
the stations are not validly erected, and 
no indulgences can be gained. 

If images are erected, the crosses may 
be placed above or below them, or may 
be attached to the images themselves. 
It is permissible, of course, to follow 
approved local usage. According to 
general custom, however, the crosses, 
which are the essential element, are 
given the position of honor, which is 
above the images. This procedure is 
certainly more in keeping with the mind 
of the Holy See, judging from a response 
given by the Sacred Congregation of 
Indulgences, March 27, 1901. The cus- 
tom had arisen in France of placing 
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painted pictures on the crosses at the 
juncture of the arms leaving only the 
four extremities of the crosses exposed 
to view; the Sacred Congregation de- 
clared this method valid and lawful, but 
strongly exhorted that henceforth ‘‘no 
innovation be made, and the ancient 
and universally accepted custom be 
observed, namely, of the crosses appear- 
ing in their entirety and conspicuously 
above the pictures.” 14 

The crosses are usually placed on 
walls. It is permissible, however, as has 
been done in certain choirs, to affix 
them to benches or choir stalls, provided 
the latter are immovable and sufficiently 
straight. 

The stations must be separated by a 
certain distance, which distance, how- 
ever, is not determined in law. But since 
the whole idea of the way of the cross is 
a journey — in fact, an imitation of our 
Savior’s journey to Calvary —a dis- 
tinct and recognizable movement from 
station to station is required, which im- 
plies a considerable number of steps to 
complete the entire way. Normally, the 
distance between stations is determined 
by and proportioned to their locality. 
It will vary, therefore, as we deal with a 
small chapel, a church, or a hillside. 

In the celebrated basilica of the Most 
Holy Savior in Jerusalem, the archtype 
of our modern stations, the way of the 
cross begins on the gospel side and 
_ terminates on the epistle side. There is 
no law, however, making it necessary to 
erect the stations in this way. They may 
begin on either side of the church, al- 
though it is highly advisable to follow 
local usage to which people are accus- 
tomed. The stations may follow a 
straight line, as in a cloister walk; or 
they may wind with a pathway through 
a wood. Whether it is permissible to 
erect stations on a wall in parallel lines, 
placing Stations VIII to XIV, let us 
say, below I to VII, is not easy to de- 
cide. Such an arrangement hardly ful- 
fills the notion of a continuous journey. 
If it does exist, it is certainly a rarity, 
and might be challenged as an unwel- 
come innovation. 


Rectifications. 


AFTER the stations have been erected 
doubts may sometimes occur regarding 
the loss of the indulgences due to 
changes, repairs, substitutions, and the 
like. In a number of these matters we are 
guided by decisions of the Holy Sees” 

A new blessing and erection are not 
required, and therefore the indulgences 
are not lost, in the following instances: 


(1) if for any reason several or all of the 
crosses are removed temporarily and 
returned to their place; (2) if less than 
half the number of crosses are destroyed 
or lost at the same time or at different 
times, and are replaced by new ones; 
(3) if the original crosses are transferred 
from old images to new ones in the 
same church or place; (4) if the crosses 
are interchanged among themselves, or 
if they are transferred in their entirety 
to another chapel of the same church 
(though the case becomes doubtful if 
the new location is not under the same 
roof with the church); (5) if the pictures 
or sculptures are removed or new ones 
substituted (since in any case the images 
are accessory); (6) if the stations, sub- 
stantially the same as at the time of 
their erection, are transferred to a new 
church built to replace a former church 
of the same title and substantially on the 
same location. 

However, a new blessing and erection 
are required, because the indulgences 
have been lost, (1) if seven or more of 
the original crosses have been perma- 
nently removed, destroyed, or lost, 
whether simultaneously or at different 
times; (2) if the stations are transferred 
to another church or an entirely differ- 
ent place; (3) if, in the case of stations 
erected in the chapel of a private home, 
the chapel is changed to another local- 
ity entirely separate from the orginal 
oratory, even though contiguous with it. 


The present indulgences. 


‘lO GAIN the indulgences of the way 
of the cross it is necessary to pass from 
station to station, pausing at each one, 
no matter how briefly, to meditate with 
a contrite heart on the sacred passion of 
Christ. To acquire the indulgences for 
the completed way, the progress between 
stations must not suffer notable inter- 
ruption.17 The Holy See has decided 
that when this devotion is conducted 
for a group of the faithful in common, 
to prevent disorder and confusion the 
faithful may remain in their places, 
genuflecting and rising as the officiating 
priest and his assistants move from one 
station to the next."® 

The indulgences now granted to all 
the faithful who perform the way of the 
cross with a contrite heart, whether 
singly or in common with others, are 
these: (1) a plenary indulgence each 
time they complete the stations; (2) an 
additional plenary indulgence if they 
have received Holy Communion that 
same day; and (3) in the event they fail 
for. any reasonable cause to complete 


the devotion once they have begun it, a 
partial indulgence of ten years for each 
station visited.!® All of these indulgences, 
the reward of piety toward the suffering 
humanity of our Savior, may be applied 
to the souls in purgatory. 


1 Detailed studies of the history of the stations: 
Amédée de Zedelgem O.F.M. Cap., Apercu 
historique sur la Devotion au Chemin de la Croix 
in Collectanea Franciscana, Rome 1949, t. XIX 
pp. 45-142; Herbert Thurston S. J., The 
Stations of the Cross. An Account of their History 
and Devotional Purposes, London 1906; Michael 
Bihl O.F.M., Examen Criticum de Historia Viae 
Crucis, in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 
Rome 1908, t. I pp. 50-61; Antoninus a 
Sant’Elia a Piansi O.F.M. Cap., De pio viae 
crucis exercitio disquisitio historica, vuridica, ritualis, 
Rome 1950. 

2'The Franciscans originally conducted the 
pilgrims in Jerusalem along the route of the 
passion in the inverse order of our stations, 
beginning at the holy sepulchre. 

3 The Gheestelyck Perimagrie of John Paschen and 
the Theatrum Terrae Sanciae of Adrichomius 
are described by Amédée de Zedelgem, of. cit., 
Pp. 99-104. Both these works belong to the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 

4S. Congregation of the Council, Nov. 12, 
1695; Cf. Antoninus a Sant’Elia a Piansi, 
op. cit., p. 24. 

5 Decreta authentica S. Congregationis Indulgentiis 
Sacrisque reliquiis praepositae, Ratisbon 1883, n. 
133 (May 10, 1741). 

6 Ibid. n 429 (May 14, 1871). 

7 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. XXV p. 170. 
The canonical aspects of the stations are 
exhaustively treated in Antoninus, De pio 
Viae Crucis exercitio, pp. 60-84; and in Seraphi- 
nus de Angelis, De Indulgentiis, Rome [2nd 
edit.] 1950, pp. 346-365. 

8Indult of March 5, 1874: Bullarium Capuci- 
norum, vol. X p. 669; Cf. Antoninus, p. 64. 

9 Antoninus, p. 68; De Angelis, p. 350. 

10 Decr. auth. S. C. Indulg. n. 100, Mon. III 
(April 3, 1731); Antoninus, p. 69. 

N Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. XXX 1938, p. 111. 
32 Decr. auth. S. C. Indulg. n. 100; Antoninus, 
p. 72; De Angelis, p. 352. 

18 Decr. auth. S. C. Indulg. n. 133, Mon. VIII, 
(May 10, 1741). 

14 Acta Ordinis Minorum, vol. XX 1901, p. 126. 
16 Acta Sanctae Sedis, vol. XX XVII, 1904-1905, 
Pp. 396. 

16 Cf, De Angelis, pp. 363-365; Antoninus, pp. 
81-84. 

17De Angelis, p. 357; Antoninus, p. 85 ff; Cf. 
Deer. auth. S. C. Indulg. n. 133, Monita V, VI. 

18 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. X, 1918, p. 31- 


19 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. XXIII, p. 522; 
Enchiridion Indulgentiarum, ed. 1950, N. 194. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


E ARE all concerned with the 

realities of our professions and 
daily work. My own profession is that 
of sculpture, and more particularly 
sculpture for use in church. I am al- 
ways asking myself, — What am I for? 
— Am I doing any good? — What is a 
statue for? — Is my work fulfilling any 
useful sort of purpose? It is not always 
that I can find answers to these simple 
questions. 

We can plunge into definitions and 
abstractions, floundering about in a sea 
of vague philosophy, achieving nothing 
but exhaustion and a fog. Philosophy 
is all very well for those trained in it, 
just as the water suits those who can 
swim. As for me, I rather express myself 
best in terms of things I know and un- 
derstand. 

To begin at the beginning: before an 
apprentice can acquire skill in carving, 
he must learn to cut away the stone 
with precision according to a measur- 
able pattern. It will probably cost him 
weeks of painful and laborious practice 
to achieve even this amount of skill. 
And when he has finally mastered it, 
he will find he has to abandon his ruler 
and square and compass and learn to 
do something altogether different. He 
will have to carve shapes which conform 
not to a reading on his ruler but to an 
experience of life. He cannot be said to 
know his job as a sculptor until he can 
apply something more than a knowledge 
of mathematics to the stone. 

In every walk of life there are degrees 
of knowledge, and the sort of knowledge 
we acquire from learning in the school 
is only supplementary to the real knowl- 
edge we acquire from experience of 
life itself, from work and from prayer. 
Those who make a study of art psy- 
chology are always telling us that the 
appreciation of art depends on a spe- 
cial mode of perception which they call 
the aesthetic sense. You have to develop 
the very delicate organs of this sense 
from early childhood, you must not 
allow them to be warped by any of the 
more serious educational activities such 
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as football. When you compete with one 
another in games and examinations 
you become victims of a power complex 
which destroys the aesthetic sense. And 
you go out into the world thwarted and 
neurotic adults, and crippled for life 
as far as the pleasures of art are con- 
cerned. It seems to me there is some- 
thing just a little too neat, too finite, 
too clinical about this explanation. A 
good English word for it would be 
“bunkum.” 

The truth is very much simpler, and 
does not reside in any human defect, 
either of person or personality. It is 
not that we cannot see the thing, it is 
merely that we are not looking at it. 
Looking at sculpture is a contemplative 
exercise; that is why the Buddhists 
made so much (and so many) of their 
great standing and seated figures, some 
of which are among the finest carvings 
in the world. 

It is not that we cannot see, it is just 
that we do not look. Sculpture will 
recreate our minds for us if we let it; 
that is what sculpture is for. But in 
order to allow it to work its powerful 
influence in our spiritual systems we 
have to try and live up to it, and that 
is a very difficult thing indeed for 
most of us in this world of ghosts. We 
shall never succeed in wrenching a 
meaning out of a statue by reading 
about it in a catalogue or by referring 
to any other form of knowledge we 
have acquired from books. Sculpture is 
reality, it is intelligible form which 
some workman has assembled to the 
image and likeness of an idea, just as 
God made the workman to His own 
image and likeness. It is not a “huge 
cloudy symbol of a high romance,” it 
is a fact; and it needs no other facts to 


* Peter Watts is an English sculptor whose 
latest work is a way of the cross, carved in 
stone and recently installed in the cloister of the 
Abbey of Gethsemani, Trappist, Kentucky. 
One of the stations is illustrated on page 35 of 
this issue. Mr Watts acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to Eric Gill. This text forms the substance 
of a lecture delivered at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 


support it. It is not a thing to be lec- 
tured on, it is a thing to be looked at. 


SCULPTURE makes heavy demands 
on the modern world; it will have noth- 
ing whatever to do with those who fol- 
low the ordinary rabbit-run of artificial 
pleasures. It is a primitive art and it 
calls us back to the soil, the furrow, 
the seed cast into the dark earth with 
hope, and the harvest gathered in with 
joy. Over the agonies of birth and death, 
over the joys of maturity and fulfillment, 
through all those long dark centuries 
before the coming of Christ, the pagan 
statue presided. It was more than a 
mere symbol, it had even a substantial 
meaning. The pagans regarded it almost 
as we regard the Blessed Sacrament. To 
them it was God reposing there under 
the form of carved wood or stone. 

We cannot blame them, those early 
pagans, it was the only way they knew 
of bringing God into their midst. They 
had no word to give them hope that 
He would ever be born among them as 
Man, so what should they do but carve 
something roughly to the likeness of 
man and call it God? And in doing so 
they made an extraordinary discovery 
which gave tremendous impetus to the 
idea. They found that their carving 
possessed a power which was more than 
that of an illusion, a greater power than 
that of a mere likeness to a man. They 
did not look like real men, these images, 
but somehow or other they looked more 
real than mortal man ever looked. That 
is why they make such a deep impression 
still, and convey the sense of divine 
being even to the sceptical gaze of 
modern aesthetes. 

In Cornwall, in Brittany, or in other 
lonely districts of Europe’s western ex- 
tremities you may pass, coming back 
over the fields in the twilight, a worn 
pillar of granite set upright in the grass. 
Something in the shape of it makes you 
hurry on and not want to look back. I 
think that the idea of trying to recapture 
in a carving the mystery of the boulder 
is not nearly as modern and sophisti- 
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cated as it sounds. I think it was con- 
sciously adopted thousands of years ago 
by those very primitive and quite 
illiterate artists who recognized in all 
things the presence of a god. 

Modern intellectuals, like D. H. 
Lawrence, have studied the primitive 
religions, have fallen under their spell, 
and have suffered an acute nostalgia 
for that form of religion which is all 
bound up with the elemental forces of 
nature. In spite of its many evil forms, 
they were able to realize through the 
power of the ancient statues and the 
huge old polysyllabic names of the gods 
the tremendous vitality of paganism. 
Modern artists, especially the sculptors, 
have followed suit, and from adherence 
to conventional greek or gothic they 
have fallen back and back through the 
ages, searching always for that which 
seemed most spontaneous, most as- 
sured, a radical response to some- 


thing in the blood, an urgent impulse 


to express now — at once — however 
crudely, the sensation caused by the 
awful, momentary visitation of the 
sun-god or a god of rain. 


ALL THIS sounds like a hankering 
after something the world has lost and 
will never know again. You cannot act 
as if the old gods were still in the trees, 
the rocks, and the rivers, and the world 
were still in its infancy. Acting doesn’t 
-move heaven, it only makes people 
laugh. The gothic revival ended in a 
Gilbert and Sullivan farce about young 
ladies trying to win the love of a poet 
by pretending to be mediaeval. But it 
started in the genuine vision of a young 
man called Pugin who realised that a 
society founded in the Middle Ages was 
about to be destroyed by a monstrous 
upheaval. It was an attempt to grasp 

“reality before the world went mad. 
Today the society that Pugin tried to 
save has been changed out of all recog- 
nition, and now it is the individual that 
is threatened. The very structure of 
human personality seems to be crum- 
bling. Which accounts, of course, for 
the extremely personal character of 
most modern art. The boat has sunk — 
every man for himself. 

There are those who face this catas- 
trophe with optimism, and say that as 
we have all been thrown into the water, 
we shall soon learn to accommodate our- 
selves to the element and build a great 
new democracy of fishes. Art will then 
resume its majestic course. But art 
changes do not happen inevitably as a 
result of material changes in our sur- 


roundings. Art progress is a record of 
spiritual progress, and you cannot have 
the one without the other. 

We cannot change our art unless we 
first of all change ourselves, and change 
as it affects our being means spiritual 
change. Progress in art means getting 
back to reality, seizing hold of the earth 
with both hands, giving glory to God 
with all created things as He first made 
them. That is why, ever since the great 
march of science began at the time of 
the Renaissance, art history has been 
one long series of revivals. And a re- 
vival does not mean a sentimental re- 
turn to the naked nobility of the savage 
or the stained-glass piety of the saint; it 
means grasping again the reality of an 
intellectual order. 

Today in the middle of the twentieth 
century, we have an art movement 
which is seeking to recover not the 
natural grace and charm of a great 
period of folk-art such as the Middle 
Ages, but that spontaneous quality to 
be found in the individual work of very 
primitive peoples, people like children 
who act directly on unrestrained im- 
pulses, and who know what it is to be 
quite unaccountably certain all in a 
moment that this is what they have seen 
in their minds — this is how it must be 
done; and after that there is never any 
question of alteration or improvement. 
In a sense they are not artists, because 
they have no art, no skill, and their 
work in consequence may seem very 
uninviting to us with our sophisticated 
values, our academic sense of what 
constitutes good composition, good 
drawing, and so on. 

But in a much more important sense 
the things they make have a primary 
claim on our attention because they 
are closer to reality, they are the pure 
substance of ideas, they embody noth- 
ing but what actually existed in the 
artist’s mind before he brought them 
to light. They are more spiritual because 
they are more creative. Prayer itself is 
creative when it effects a union between 
the soul and God. Sculpture is creative 
when it effects a union between a piece 
of material and an idea. You have only 
to compare, say, a crucifix made by a 
native artist in the Belgian Congo with 
one such as you or I might make, to see 
at once the difference between a clear 
spring of water spouting from the rocky 
mountainhead, and that same stream 
miles down in the valley when its own 
mud and the mud of its tributaries have 
befouled it, as it goes crawling through 
the fields in black and sluggish coils. 
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It has been reserved for our genera- 
tion to discover in the rude and forceful 
work of the primitive artist such an 
astonishing depth and clarity of vision. 
We see the growing universality of the 
Church, we see the African artist ac- 
claimed as an important contributor to 
her culture. New horizons — and those 
as wide as the world; new ideals — and 
those as innocent as the world in its 
infancy. Such is the formidable chal- 
lenge that confronts the modern Chris- 
tian sculptor. It is one that only a pas- 
sionate seriousness can meet undis- 
mayed. 


SCULPTORS have the reputation 
among connoisseurs of character for 
being eminently serious, much more 
so than painters. And the reason, I 
think, is this — that as soon as you be- 
gin to consider solid forms in space you 
strike those sombre chords in the im- 
agination which only the poets nor- 
mally strike. Sculpture has more af- 
finities to poetry than to music. Poems 
and statues are both highly complex 
forms of harmony, and though one is 
in time and the other in space, even 
so the statue seems to have something 
of a time coordinate, and the poem 
something resembling a space co- 
ordinate. I mean that the statue has 
so many views that it may almost be 
said to move as you walk around it, 
and the poem such a white-hot fusion 
of sense and sound that it may almost 
be said to have solid form. Both are 
from adjacent regions of the imagina- 
tion. 

If you read Keats’s letters you will 
remember how often he uses the word 
imagination to describe not merely a 
state of mind but a real place, a bound- 
less world where one lives a much 
bigger kind of life, breathing a larger 
air, seeing right into the heart of things, 
and in constant communion with some- 
thing absolute he calls either beauty or 
truth, something which I have chosen 
to call reality. 

Not realism, which is only a kind of 
flavoring, but reality, which is the 
vital substance itself. Poets and sculptors 
are one in this respect, that they both 
have that high seriousness which comes 
not only from seeing things in the mind, 
but from living them. It is the sculptors 
who are foremost in this movement to 
make art spontaneous and alive. In 
doing so they lay themselves open to all 
manner of abuse from the public. How- 
ever, the sculptor is perfectly willing to 
face this abuse because he is in revolt 
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against so much more than just the 
conventional art of his own time. The 
art is bad enough but the things that 
cause the art to be bad are even worse. 
The luxury and boredom, the preten- 
tiousness and the shams, the mental 
lethargy and the fear of silence, the 
tendency to rush about and scream if 
there is no fresh excitement every min- 
ute, the hatred of all forms of reflection. 
The sculptor is in revolt against all 
these, and he finds that what supports 
him most is the art of primitive people 
who have to scrape for their living in 
the dirt. Not only does he see what art 
means, but in the world of his imagina- 
tion, where he walks upright like a 
giant risen from sleep, he is able to 
reconstruct the ideals that gave it birth 
and use them to create new things of his 
own. 


WHAT we have next to consider is 
the sculptor’s part in the life of the 
Church, the value of his work as a de- 
votional aid, the difficulties in the 
way of its ever becoming popular, and 
so on. In the first place there can be no 
greater source of inspiration than the 
liturgy of the Catholic Church. The 
language of the Vulgate itself — ‘“‘the 
trumpet of the Roman tongue, the 
thunder of the Psalm’’ — suggests mon- 
umental ideas such as fluted columns, 
archways, carved inscriptions, and the 
like. The Kings and Prophets and 
Angels of the Old Testament quite 
spontaneously seem to assume poses 
which are an absolute gift to the sculp- 
tor. From this point of view one might 
draw this distinction between the Old 
and the New Testament, that before 
Our Lord’s coming all the figures seem 
to be isolated and in the round, but that 
as soon as He is born they dwindle into 
relief and huddle into groups against 
and around Him. To meditate on the 
subject in hand is, of course, a necessary 
part of the proceedings, and the result 
of working out a composition in stone 
for, say, the Annunciation, is that you 
seem to end up with a clearer idea of 
what the subject means. So that what- 
ever its message to the faithful, there 
can be no doubt as to the benefit of 
the work enjoyed by its originator. 
Quite apart from the Scriptures there 
is the Mass itself and the tremendous 
dignity and simplicity of the ceremonial. 
Sculptors who never go to Mass miss a 
great deal by not seeing men perform 
the most sacred of actions. It is a sight 
utterly beyond the range of ordinary 
experience, and a truly monumental 


one. The gregorian chant sets the very 
tone of austerity required in a religious 
stone carving. The vestments with their 
heavy, simple folds are like stone. The 
movements of kneeling, bowing, bless- 
ing, spreading the arms, and so forth, 
have a sacramental quality you will 
observe nowhere else. Above all the 
whole thing takes place in that with- 
drawn atmosphere of utter sanctity 
which can make a common tin hut seem 
for the moment like Chartres cathedral. 

At this point I would like to quote a 
few words of Saint Pius X on the subject 
of religious art: ‘‘One must not find in 
the temple anything which would ‘trou- 
ble or even diminish the piety and devo- 
tion of the faithful, nothing that would 
give a just motive for disgust or scandal, 
nothing unworthy of a house of prayer 
or of the majesty of God.” 

As it stands this pronouncement can 
hardly be taken as a principle of taste. 
It is not concerned with intellectual and 
aesthetic judgment; it has to do with 
human and personal feelings, as vari- 
able as the winds of the sea. But it is of 
the greatest interest if we consider it in 
conjunction with Saint Pius’s own tastes, 
which were highly informed and ex- 
plicit, so much so that he himself would 
have had little doubt as to the applica- 
tion of his words. Saint Pius, we are 
told, preferred the early Christian and 
mediaeval art, not only to that of his 
own time, which he affirmed was lacking 
in all devotion, but also to the com- 
monly accepted types of the classical 
renaissance. It is a matter of great re- 
joicing to learn that Saint Pius disliked 
the religious art of fifty years ago. How 
much greater would be his disapproval 
of our present-day products of stale and 
exhausted catalogue patterns, still fur- 
ther debased by shoddy craftsmanship 
and vile materials! 


IN Omniwus Gioricatur Deus. Ev- 
erything glorifies God. Everything that 
sustains the body or invigorates the 
mind. Everything that causes men to 
rejoice in the presence of God, every- 
thing that brings them nearer to Him. 
We may call anything ‘“‘devotional” that 
lifts the heart because with every lifting 
of the heart we are moved a little nearer. 
And it is not only Christian things that 
can do this for us. I am certain that long 
before Pentecost the pagans enjoyed the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit without knowing 
it, and that this is why so many of the 
great works of paganism have their 
permanent place in the common herit- 
age of Christendom. 

We Catholics have that ladder be- 
tween Heaven and Earth which the 
pagans never had. We have the Blessed 
Sacrament. At the very best our statues 
are only like sign-posts saying ““This 
way to the ladder.’ They do not, as the 
Buddhist statues do, say ‘“This way to 
Heaven.” Which is why the mediaeval 
stone-masons always put their best 
sculpture outside the church. That huge 
seated figure of Christ that dominates 
the west door of the abbey at Vezelay 
— what a compelling sign-post it is! A 
superhuman work eclipsing all the 
energies, all the philosophies, all the 
poignant dreams of paganism. It is 
beyond the power of speech to make 
any adequate comment upon things of 
this stature. We can only say this — 
that the man who conceived it under- 
stood, as far as human understanding 
will go, the mystery known as the In- 
carnation. And so completely related 
to its purpose is it that it proclaims as 
clearly as with written words the mean- 
ing, the substance, the being, the reality 
of a Church,—NON EST HIC ALIUD 
NISI DOMUS DEI ET PORTA COELI. 


The Editor’s Diary: XIX 


November 5, 1955. Stepping up my cor- 
respondence with missionaries in Africa 
in anticipation of a possible trip there. 
I have mailed offprints of the illustrated 
article on Church Building in Mission 
Lands which appeared in the August 
issue to prelates and missionaries in 


various parts of Africa, and replies are 
coming in with valuable material for 
further study. 


November 15, 1955. To the Museum of 
Modern Art with Father Charles Hoef- 
ner, S.J., at Alfred Barr’s invitation, to 
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see the full set of chasubles designed by 
Matisse and executed by the Benedictine 
nuns at Cannes for the Dominican 
chapel at Vence. The boldness of the 
designs and the brilliant colors are so 
different from the usual vestments that 
it takes a moment to overcome the ini- 
tial shock, but then — unless you are an 
unforgiving traditionalist — these chas- 
ubles become a delight to the eye as 
well as a vivid challenge for more of the 
same to be produced. 


November 22, 1955. A letter from Shelby 
B. Smith, Press Service of the United 
States Information Service. He informs 
me that copies of sixteen photographs I 
had sent to him to illustrate the article 
“The Universal Nativity” will be mailed 
to seventy-five US Information Service 
posts in Europe, Africa, Asia and South 
America. This is a rewarding phase of 
our Society’s far-flung activities. It is 
difficult to keep track of what happens 
after we give service of this kind, but I 
feel we can be sure that it is all well 
worthwhile. 


November 28, 1955. Annual requiem mass 
for members of the Society, in the 
chapel of the Helpers of the Holy Souls, 
New York City — with the schola can- 
torum singing, as always. 


November 29, 1955. Lunch with Miss 
Charlton Fortune, on her way to Scot- 
land for a well-deserved rest; but she 
does plan to return next year to take 
care of several pending jobs. 


- 


December 1, 1955. To the Interracial 

Forum to hear Father Richard Pwa- 

mang talk on “Self-Government on the 

Gold Coast.” If he is an example of the 

African clergy on the Gold Coast, all is 
~ well. 


December 2, 1955. Whether in the flesh or 
through correspondence Jean Charlot 
is one of the most interesting artists I 
know. One of my unfinished jobs in this 
office is to find someone who will give 
Charlot a large wall in a church for a 
fresco—a true bueno fresco, not the 
usual enlargement of an easel sketch. 
Charlot recently executed a fresco at the 
University of Notre Dame, during his 
teaching period some months ago; also a 
series of six panels to be placed on the 
facade of a new arts building at Saint 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame. But that 
is not enough. What Charlot really needs 
is the whole interior of a new church — 
or an old one — acres and acres of wall 


surface. So far, his major works are in 
many places but not in churches; later, 
in twenty years or more, it may be a bit 
late to moan: “Ah, we had a great 
Catholic artist in our midst and nothing 
was done.” 


December 9, 1955. Some of the letters re- 
ceived from missionaries in Africa — 
among them two bishops — indicate a 
definite interest in the problems raised 
by the illustrated article in the August 
issue. All this may lead to a trip there. 


December 15, 1955. Checking with the 
Belgian Information Service here in 
New York, about people and places to 
visit in the Belgian Congo. The library 
contains many books from which I can 
gather background material; also for 
the bibliography in a proposed special 
issue on Africa. The trick in preparing 
such a trip is to spread the net in all 
directions — then sort out the catch in 
order of importance to the purpose of 
the tentative journey: in this case, a 
study of the evolution of religious art and 
architecture in Africa — north, south, east, 
and west. 


December 20, 1955. Long talk with Dom 
R. LeGrain, O.S.B., here to plan a legal 
organization to gather funds for the 
construction of a large monastery to be 
attached to the sixth-century abbey of 
Fleury at Saint Benoit-sur-Loire, France 
— well-known to anyone who has even 
a bowing acquaintance with monastic 
architecture. The new monastery is to 
replace the ancient one destroyed in 
1790. Construction of one wing was 
begun in July of 1954. The new group 
has been chartered in the State of New 
York as Saint Benoit-sur-Lotre Artistic and 
Spiritual Foundation, Inc. and now hopes 
to collect funds to help in the building of 
a center which can collaborate in the 
revival of the intellectual and spiritual 
needs of Europe. Another bastion of the 
Church in France. 


January 6, 1956. Hope springs eternal! 
At times we hear reports of lack of inter- 
est in a worthwhile project in the arts, 
and the consequent discouraging failure 
of the project or shop. But invariably 
someone else pops up in another place 
and merrily embarks on another ven- 
ture. More power to them, and may 
imagination, enthusiasm, dreams, never 
perish. This time it is Robert P. Mini- 
chiello, of Blauvelt, New York. He 
called at the office and told me of his 
plans to show good things and sell them; 


also possibly to finance, in a small way, 
the work of artists and craftsmen who 
can produce things in limited quantities. 
More about Mr Minichiello’s plans but 
in the meantime, best wishes. 


January 8, 1956. A few weeks ago Isaw 
a copy of Father Yves Congar’s book — 
Jalons pour une Théologie du Laicat and was 
so awed by its bulk and more by the 
apparent difficult presentation of the 
subject that I laid it aside. This morning 
comes the winter 1955-6 issue of The 
Downside Review, with long extracts, in 
English, by Donald Attwater. These 
extracts are excellent introductions to 
the book itself which will be published 
soon by Blackfriars Publications. 

A Theology of the Laity (if that is the 
proper interpretation of the French 
title?) should interest many of us and we 
will find such statements as the follow- 
ing: “It is certainly in accord with the 
mind of the Church and with current 
practice that the laity should not simply 
take a leading part in but should ef- 
fectively direct certain undertakings, 
with due safeguard for the hierarchical 
principle. 


January 8, 1956. A letter from an old 
friend, Father Richard 8. McMonigal, 
M.M. who has been in Bolivia for some 
years. His adventures in travelling about 
his territory always make me feel too 
comfortable and yet Father McMonigal 
always seems to see the funny side of 
things. He hopes to have the church in 
Riberalta, Beni, finished for Easter and 
someday I will have a photograph for 
publication. 


January 21, 1956. To Fordham Uni- 
versity for the sessions of the fourth 
Conference of mission specialists. ‘The 
subject: The Role of Communication Arts 
in Mission Work. As I listened to 
the interesting talks and following dis- 
cussions on these topics: communications 
and the missionary; the potentialities for 
mission work of the drama, the dance, and 
song; the newspaper in mission work; films 
in the Belgian Congo; audio-visual aids in 
teaching Catholic doctrine; television — a 
modern mission tool; literature in mission 
lands —1 pondered the fact that the 
assuredly visual power of art and archi- 
tecture is not felt to be of equal im- 
portance — at least on the level of 
drama, the dance, and song — by the 
organizers of this conference; which 
fact, by the way, speaks volumes for the 
indifferent acceptance of so much 
mediocrity. 
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Sixteen Liturgical Weeks in Retrospect 


N THE United States sixteen liturgi- 
cal weeks are now history. For the 
seventeenth the Liturgical Conference 
has accepted the invitation of the Most 
Reverend John C. Cody, D.D., to come 
to his See city of London, Ontario, to 
hold the 1956 week, August 20-23, in 
conjunction with the observance of the 
centenary of the Diocese of London. 

A comparison of the 1940 Chicago 
week with that of 1955 at Worcester re- 
veals notable progress from the purely 
statistical standpoint. At the first week in 
Chicago, in 1940, there was a total 
registration of 1,260 (320 priests, 16 
brothers, 533 sisters and 391 laity) 
representing thirty-five states and two 
foreign countries. At Worcester, thirty- 
five states and six foreign countries were 
represented in a registration of 3,861 
(399 priests, 11 brothers, 816 sisters, 239 
seminarians, 2,396 laity). Only the 1949 
Saint Louis week surpassed Worcester, 
with a registration of 4,399. The number 
of priests and seminarians exceeded all 
others. The number of sisters was sur- 
passed only by Saint Louis with 1,565 
and Milwaukee with 1,130, and the 
number of laity only by Boston in 1948 
with 2,636 and Saint Louis with 2,600. 
At Worcester, too, there was an impres- 
sive out-of-state registration of 596, and 
had it not been for the worst flood in 
history striking New England just three 
days before the opening of the confer- 
ence there is no question but that 
Worcester would have set an all-time 
record registration, thanks to the un- 
usually thorough preparations that had 
been made under the leadership of the 
Most Reverend John J. Wright, Bishop 
of Worcester. 

Mere figures are none too satisfactory 
a gauge of the impact that sixteen 
liturgical weeks have had on Catholic 
life in the United States. Considering 
the actual registration at the sixteen 
weeks and bearing in mind that many 
do not register, it is a conservative esti- 
mate that at least forty thousand have 
attended one or more sessions of a li- 
turgical week. The enthusiastic expres- 
sions of appreciation which are always 
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an accompaniment and an aftermath of 
the week justify the judgment that 
thousands have gone home to carry out 
in parish, school, religious community, 
and home the lessons learned; thereby 
multiplying incalculably the influence 
the weeks must have had. Particularly 
encouraging is the ever-increasing num- 
ber of priests and seminarians in attend- 
ance, because in the final analysis the 
work of teaching and celebrating the 
liturgy is primarily the privilege and 
responsibility of the priest who is, by his 
very vocation, a “‘liturgist”’ before aught 
else. Another feature of the weeks is the 
ever-increasing active participation in 
the singing of the Mass and the Divine 
Office by those attending, which has no 
doubt inspired many a timid and doubt- 
ing pastor to go home and do likewise. 


PERHAPS the greatest influence of the 
liturgical weeks has been exerted 
through their printed Proceedings, which 
will number sixteen volumes when that 
of the Worcester week appears. The 
printed word, to which one can go back 
again and again, has certainly been in- 
strumental in informing, inspiring, and 
encouraging thousands and thousands 
to know, love, and live the liturgy. To 
keep the set complete it has been ne- 
cessary to reprint those of 1940, 1946, 
and 1947. By now some thirty thousand 
volumes of Proceedings have found their 
way into the hands of clergy, religious, 
and laity thirsting for the solid fare 
which they contain. 

A glance at the table of contents of 
the Proceedings reveals that they consti- 
tute a unique library on the liturgy of 
the Church, the like of which does not 
exist elsewhere in English. Every phase 
of the subject has been treated again 
and again: fundamentals, the Mass, 
the sacraments, the sacramentals, the 
Church year, the Divine Office, church 


*Father Wilmes is administrator of Sacred 
Heart Church, Elsberry, Missouri. He has been 
the secretary of the Liturgical Conference 
since August 1952; also the secretary of the 
Commission on Sacred Liturgy and Church 
Music of the Archdiocese of Saint Louis. 


music, religious art, Catholic action, 
active participation in parish, school, 
religious community, and home. It 
will also reveal the names of well over 
two hundred speakers who have ap- 
peared on the programme, and among 
them one will find many of the leaders 
of the liturgical revival in the United 
States — Busch, Carroll, Dennehy, 
Diekmann, Ducey, Ehmann, Ellard, 


Hellriegel, Hillenbrand, Huelsmann, 
Kersbergen, Laukemper, Mathis, 
O’Connell, Reinhold, Ryan, Sause, 


Schmitt, Sheehan, Stack, Suren, Thuis, 
Vitry, Weller, Westhoff, Winzen — to 
mention only those appearing most fre- 
quently. 

The writer, who has attended thirteen 
of the sixteen weeks, finds the Proceedings 
a ready-to-hand means of recapturing 
over and over some of the enthusiasm 
and inspiration of each of the weeks. 
Few, if any, of the subsequent weeks 
have equalled or excelled the pente- 
costal spirit of the first Chicago week in 
1940. The liturgical week had been long 
a-coming largely because of a lack of ac- 
quaintance with papal objectives, but 
this first one went far to make it clear 
that the liturgical movement is not an 
innovation but rather a revival or 
restoration, for the liturgy is nothing 
new. Here was a call to bring priest and 
people closer together in the realization 
of the dictum of Saint Pius X in his 
Motu Proprio on church music in 1903, to 
the effect that “. . . the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit is the active participation of 
the faithful in the most holy mysteries 
and in the public and solemn prayer of 
the Church.” Great stress was therefore 
laid on the means of active participa- 
tion — missal, dialogue Mass, the chant, 
communion at Mass — so that we might 
begin to see our parishes as living 
entities. 

At the Saint Paul week in 1941 we 
find a further unfolding, with most of 
the papers centering about the theme 
of “the living parish.” The liturgy means 
nothing more than people doing something 
together in order to give honor to God 
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JEAN 
CHARLOT 


Fresco painted in the summer of 1955 in the students’ lounge, O'Shaughnessy Hall, College of Arts and Letters, 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana. It represents Jean Charlot’s fresco class in action. Painted by Charlot as a 
class project in which students participated. It contains the portraits of the students engaged in the steps of the 
fresco technique—stirring the lime putty, sifting sand, mixing lime mortar, trowelling mortar on wall, grinding 
and mixing colors, and, not the least chore, washing the plates used as palettes and sweeping the floor. The 
fresco in process of execution represents the Flight into Egypt. 


Fresco in Church of Christ the Good Shepherd, Lincoln Park, Michigan, based on 
the twenty-second psalm. The Reverend Joseph M. Torzewski, pastor. Charles 


D. Hannan, architect. (Below) Complete composition. 


The background of the upper panels is golden ochre 
with persimmon red on the halo and drapes. This fades 


on the sides to cool blues and purples. 
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VIRGIL 
CANTINI 


Enamel panels, approximately 
two-thirds full size. Cantini finds 
delight in a craftsmanship where 
the phenomenon of physical trans- 
formation parallels the mental 
exhilaration which comes from 


the discovery of meaning in form 
and color. 


PETER WATTS 


Ninth and twelfth stations of the cross, 
carved in Bath stone, sixteen by twenty 
inches. Placed in cloister of the Abbey 
of Our Lady of Gethsemani, Trappist, 
Kentucky— 1955. 


Fourteenth station, of blue Hourton stone 
—two by six feet wide—for a church 
in London, England— 1953. 
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A—chapel B—Lady chapel C—Sacristy D—Reception 
room E—Main entrance F—Class rooms and refectory 
section G—Residential section 


SAINT COLUMBAN MISSIONARY COLLEGE 


Milton, Massachusetts, Saint Columban Missionary Society. 
Barry Byrne, architect. 


(Left) Sanctuary end facade. The buildings are faced with 
buff brick and Indiana limestone. The interior wall panels 
of the chapel (upper left) are concrete blocks; the bricks are 
salmon red. The ceiling is of acoustic tile. The rear sanctuary 
wall will eventually be decorated in painted abstract forms. 
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and sanctification to men. The place 
and the importance of gregorian chant 
and liturgical art as handmaids of the 
liturgy were stressed, and the point was 
made that in both of these fields one 
usually comes up with many of the right 
answers when a process of right thinking 
puts first things first. 

The 1942 week was held at Saint 
Meinrad’s Abbey, and had for its theme 
“the praise of God.” With a Benedictine 
monastery as its setting, this week had 
a character all its own, and resulted in 
a very substantial and balanced volume 
in which the fundamentals were again 
duly stressed, but the papers on sacred 
vesture, gregorian chant, liturgical art 
and architecture, are among the best on 
the subject in the entire series of Pro- 
ceedings. The schola cantorum of the 
LirurcicaL Arts Society was cited by 
Father John LaFarge as an example of 
notable success in the use of the chant 
even by the laity. 


WanrTIME conditions and the sub- 
sequent difficulties of travel placed 
limitations on the second Chicago week 
in 1943. Thus far the Benedictine Li- 
turgical Conference had been responsi- 
ble for the weeks. It was now succeeded 
by the Liturgical Conference with the 
Right Reverend Msgr. Joseph P. Mor- 
rison as its first president. The theme 
was ‘‘the meaning of sacrifice,’ which 
was treated as such the first day. The 
next two days went further and dis- 
cussed the implications of sacrifice for 
the individual and for society. For the 
first time fitting attention was given to 
the social order as related to the liturgy. 

New York was host to the liturgical 
week in 1944, the theme being ‘“‘the 
liturgy and Catholic life.’ The liturgy 
in its relation to the parish family, 
personal piety, religious education, and 
Catholic action was given detailed at- 
tention, and once again the chant and 
liturgical art were treated. Maurice 
Lavanoux, secretary of the Liturgical 
Arts Society, closed his talk with this 
quotation: “In conclusion let me repeat 
Father Jerome Gassner’s words, quoted 
at the beginning of this paper: “Liturgy 
is life, as faith is life; and the Church is 
a living body. Liturgy and the interpre- 
tation of the liturgy can never become 
identified with archaeology.’ A_ ten- 
page bibliography suggesting “‘what to 
read,” classified for beginners, inter- 
mediate, and advanced, gives special 
value to this volume. 

In 1945 the liturgical week, for the 
only time in its history, went into the 
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deep south at New Orleans. A valuable 
feature of this volume is the study out- 
line of fifteen papers, based on the papers 
of this and the four previous volumes, 
which, with some additions of subse- 
quently appearing material, is still of 
service for use in discussion groups on 
the liturgy. 

The 1946 week at Denver was devoted 
to The Family in Christ and marks the 
beginning of a policy of assigning a 
limited theme for each week, with the 
result that each of the subsequent 
volumes marked a gradual unfolding in 
greater detail of the many components of 
the liturgy. The Denver week volume 
has the distinction of being the ‘“‘best 
seller” of the series thus far, with its 
papers constituting a unique synthesis 
of Catholic thought on the family in the 
light of the liturgy. It makes an ideal 
wedding present or manual for a Chris- - 
tian family movement meeting. 

Christ's Sacrifice and Ours was the theme 
of the 1947 week at Portland, Oregon. 
This volume abounds in practical sug- 
gestions for promoting active participa- 
tion in the liturgy, and at the same time 
shows how the liturgical revival is 
fostering, fomenting, and creating a 
spiritual awareness of the sacramental 
world of Christ. Of special interest is a 
survey of the status of the liturgical 
movement in Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
England and Wales, France, Germany, 
India, Scotland, Switzerland, and Uru- 
guay. 

The Boston week of 1948 took up the 
sacrament of baptism. Of special prac- 
tical value in The New Man in Christ are 
the texts of demonstrations of baptism 
by Father Alphonse E. Westhoff and of 
the Holy Saturday liturgy by Monsignor 
Martin B. Hellriegel, the latter being of 
great interest in the light of the recent 
restoration of the Easter Vigil. Sacred 
music and art! again make their ap- 
pearance. Of great importance was the 
follow-up programme called for by 
Archbishop Cushing in his closing ad- 
dress, which resulted in prolonged and 
lasting effects of the week in the Arch- 
diocese of Boston which, to date, have 
never been equalled in any other locale 
of the week. 


1This paper, which Father John LaFarge 
gave at the Boston Public Library in connec- 
tion with the liturgical week, has also appeared 
in Liturgical Arts, volume sixteen, August, 
1948, number four (pages 119-122). The same 
issue (pages 115-119) carries illustrations of 
the setting of the week and some of the religious 
art on display. 
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THE tenth liturgical week held in 
Saint Louis in 1949 was devoted to The 
Sanctification of Sunday, and thanks to the 
leadership and encouragement of Arch- 
bishop Ritter it ranks as one of the most 
notable. The participation of the congre- 
gation at the Masses was greatly aided 
by the two booklets prepared for the 
occasion by the Commission on Sacred 
Liturgy and Church Music of the Arch- 
diocese — Our Sung Mass and Our 
Dialog Mass, published by the Pio 
Decimo Press. They have been used at 
subsequent weeks and enjoy wide usage 
in the United States and beyond. Be- 
sides full treatment of the Sunday Mass 
and related subjects, attention was 
given to the restoration of Sunday 
vespers as an office for the laity, and to 
Sunday observance in the home by way 
of preparation and recreation. The 
illustrations by Carl Merschel, in this 
and in the 1948, 1950, and 1951 Pro- 
ceedings, are of special interest. 

The volume of the 1950 week at Con- 
ception Abbey, Missouri, For Pastors and 
People, is perhaps the richest of all in 
suggestions for pastoral promotion of 
the sacramental apostolate. The Mass, 
the divine office, the liturgical year, and 
processions are only a partial list. The 
evaluations of Father Clifford Howell’s 
layfolk’s week, by three priests from 
parishes where such weeks were held, 
are of more than passing interest. 

The 1951 week at Dubuque was de- 
voted to The Priesthood of Christ, in its 
degree in bishop, priest, and layman. 
Father Howell’s paper on the layman as 
a member of Christ the priest is espe- 
cially lucid. Since an understanding of 
the nature of the priesthood is basic to 
any adequate grasp of the liturgy, this 
volume is of particular importance and 
has been one of the most popular, 
especially with priests and seminarians. 

The Easter Vigil was the theme of the 
1952 week at Cleveland. The Proceed- 
ings are a gold-mine of information and 
inspiration on the epochal restoration 
of the Easter Vigil which Pope Pius 
XII expects to be “the foundation of a 
spiritual revival in the Church.” It is 
treated from all aspects — historical, 
canonical, rubrical, ascetical, pastoral, 
musical, educational. Monsignor Hell- 
riegel’s demonstration of the Easter 
Vigil is practically a ready-made com- 
mentary for use at the service. 

The 1953 week at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the accession of Saint Pius X 
and of his Motu Proprio on church music. 
Saint Piux X and Social Worship gives a 


comprehensive survey of fifty years of 
the liturgical apostolate, with special 
stress on the recent grant of the privilege 
of evening Mass and the mitigation of 
the eucharistic feast. Monsignor Hell- 
riegel’s demonstration of the Mass, a 
feature of eight weeks, appears at its 
best in this volume. Attention is also 
given to the all-too-often neglected 
matter of the sacred scriptures and the 
liturgy. 


AS A tribute to the Mother of God 
in the year of Mary, the 1954 Mil- 
waukee week was devoted to Mary in 
the Liturgy. The first two days were on 
the fundamentals of the liturgy in 
sectional meetings for priests, religious, 
seminarians, and laity, but the papers 
— their content largely a repetition of 
matter in previous volumes — are not 
included in the Proceedings. Mary in the 
Liturgy, the only such full-length book 
on the subject in English, unfolds in a 
magnificent manner Mary’s important 
and sublime role in the liturgy, and 
should go far to dispel the not uncom- 
mon suspicion that the “‘liturgists’ do 
not give the Mother of God her due. 

The first two days of the 1955 Worces- 
ter week were devoted to the new 
American ritual, while the two final 
days treated in detail the liturgy and 
the social order. The timeliness of the 
subjects will make them eagerly awaited 
as the latest addition to the Proceedings. 
The papers and demonstrations on the 
Ritual are eminently practical, while 
those on the liturgy and the social order, 
though a bit more theoretical and 
scholarly, will be of significant aid to 
the various apostolates as they look to 
the liturgy for the primary source of the 
true Christian spirit in daily Christian 
living. 

Although the annual national liturgi- 
cal weeks have made a significant con- 
tribution, their promoters in the Liturgi- 
cal Conference have long been aware 
that more is needed. The question of 
regional weeks has been discussed often 
and long, and the board of directors 
will take it up again at its meeting early 
in 1956. Ultimately we must get down 
to the diocesan and parochial level. 
The Holy Father, in Mediator Dei, 
places the responsibility for the promo- 
tion of the liturgical apostolate upon 
the hierarchy, and in some countries an 
episcopal committee has undertaken 
this function. May God hasten the day 
when the movement in the United 
States will be favored with such guid- 
ance from the successors of the apostles. 


Recent Publications. 


THE LIFE OF LITTLE SAINE 
PLACID. By Mother Genevieve Gallois, 
O.S.B. Foreword by Camille Auclair. New 
York. Pantheon Books, Inc. $1.75. 
TITTIVULUS or, The Verbiage Col- 
lector. By Michael Ayrton. London. Max 
Reinhardt. 12 s. 6d. net. 

Several years ago a charming little 
French book appeared, written and 
illustrated by an artist-nun of a con- 
templative Benedictine monastery near 
Paris. It is fortunate for all of us that 
Mother Geneviéve’s work is now avail- 
able in an English translation by the 
monks of Mount Saviour monastery, 
Elmira, New York. We badly need this 
kind of Christian cheerfulness and hu- 
mor to help us see the world with Little 
Placid’s humble yet lucid cloistered un- 
derstanding. In the French edition the 
text was woven into the composition of 
the page by the artist herself. In this 
English edition the text is the calli- 
graphic work of Joseph P. Ascherl, and 
he has succeeded in giving to each page 
the same “‘color” that made the original 
edition so effective. 


How the world and Little Placid see 
things differently. 


The 
world 
sees the 
cloistered 
walls asa 
forbidding 
prison. 
Little 
Placid 
Sees in this 
prison a 
sun-filled 
skylight, open ad astra, letting in 
the sweet odor of God. 


Little Placid’s comments on his daily 
life and his struggles as a young monk 
are a joy. He sees things and people as 
they are, and expresses himself with a 
child-like and guileless charm. The 
drawings are delightful; they show what 
we miss when we are offered, and too 
often accept, insipid cards. Our little 
saint may not understand abstract art 
but he does know his mind, as when he 
remarks: ‘‘When God, who is Master of 
the arts and Father of common sense, 
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wished to show us something of the inef- 
fable abstract, He began by clothing 
the concrete — this was the Incarna- 
tion.”? Put that way, it is hard to disa- 
gree. 

As a foil to Brother Placid’s angelic 
comments we Can turn to the frightfully 
efficient antics of the little fiend Titti- 
vulus, who several hundred years ago 


Drawings by the author 


was given the dreary and thankless task 
of collecting all the useless and pompous 
utterances throughout the world. With 
the permission of the author and the 
publisher, the following quotation 
(chapter one), and several of the illustra- 
tions are offered in lieu of a review of 
the book. As a collector of useless 
verbiage, Tittivulus is surely the safest 
commentator on his own thoughts. 
Another review, no matter how well- 
intentioned, could easily fall into the 
trap of coming up with the kind of 
cliché that end up in our intriguing 
fiend’s enormous bag. 

The plain fact that plainchant is often 
manhandled by those charged with the 
preservation of its purity makes the 
quotation of this first monastic chapter 


particularly appropriate in this quar- 
terly. But other chapters (thirteen of 
them, with a postcript and a modest 
bibliography) deal with useless utter- 
ances from other quarters. The author 


— Michael Ayrton, not Tittivulus — 
remarks that our impish demon prob- 
ably fell victim to his own antics, and 
that his fate is, at the moment, unknown. 
This does not mean we can cheerfully 
continue our contribution to the daily 
torrent of nonsense. Tittivulus, we are 
sure, is somewhere in the neighborhood 
and ready to pounce on us with renewed 
vigor. 

In which Tittivulus reveals himself to an 
Abbot, during the Age of Faith. 

“One summer morning, a little more 
than five hundred years ago, an Abbot 
of the Cistercian Order took part as 
usual in the celebration of Matins. He 
was an austere man, rigid in his piety, 
but his virtuous example was insufficient 
to communicate to his brethren, on that 
particular morning, the necessity for 
piety or austerity. Matins was to them 
an habitual interference with sleep. It 
proposed a ritual of morning worship in 
what was manifestly the middle of the 
night. It was a bore. It was a tedium to 
be endured for as short a time as possible 
with a minimum of concentration; and 
certain unusually adaptable monks had 
perfected themselves in the ability to 
respond to it without, in fact, waking 
up at all. The standard of plainchant 
suffered from this, but it suffered even 
more from the assistance of the less som- 
niac brothers who only slept through 
the last eight words of each response and 
those who, by dint of chanting very 
quickly indeed, were able to snatch a 
moment of repose whilst their more 
dilatory companions caught up. There 
were some whose contribution to the 
Holy Office consisted only of low groans 
indicative of disturbed slumber; some 
who expelled their breath in an effortless 
droning; and others who, from long ex- 
perience, were able to produce a meager 
facsimile of devotion by automatically 
emitting only the first syllable of each 
word. 

The Abbot glanced round him with 
vigorous disapproval, and as he did so 
he became aware of a small, rather 
breathless figure approaching, whose 
progress was hampered by a great sack 
which he was carrying. The Abbot 
frowned. The small figure reached the 
choir and opened the sack. He was a 
portly and dishevelled individual, some 
two foot six in height, sporting a tail of 
soft fur and a pair of small and imprac- 
tical horns. He was wearing nothing 
else, apart from a worried expression, 
although he was partially enveloped in 
the enormous sack he was carrying. 


The Abbot was only mildly irritated. 
A minor fiend was his diagnosis, and he 
was quite used to those. Nevertheless, 
he was impatient of a minor fiend at 
Matins. It displayed, he felt, a vulgar 
disregard for time and place on the part 
of the Enemy which was not to be toler- 
ated. He stepped forward to remon- 
strate, but as he did so he observed that 
the offending demon was moving swiftly 
among the choristers, catching in his 
voluminous sack their chanted responses 
as they fell. As he moved, the fiend 
stuffed into the sack every slurred syl- 
lable, every dropped dipsalma and even 
the muted snores of the inattentive 
brethren. In no time at all the great bag 
was bulging with a rumbling, bubbling 
mass of incoherent noise. The Abbot 
was impressed, for he greatly admired 
efficiency, even in fiends, so instead of 
pronouncing the customary anathema, 
he restricted himself to a polite ‘Hoi? 

The demon bustled over to him and 
held the sack invitingly open. The 
Abbot paused and then, picking his 
words carefully, enquired: ‘Who, Sa- 
tanic Minister, horrible apparition, 
diabolic monster, servitor of darkness — 
who are you and what are you about?’ 

To his surprise, the Abbot’s enquiry 
vanished into the sack. 

“You waste words, Sir Abbot,’ said 
the fiend impatiently, for he was hot 
and tired. ‘If you saw me at my trade 
you have no need to enquire what I do. 
However, I will tell you. My name is 
Tittivulus : 

‘Ridiculous,’ said the Abbot huffily. 

‘No, sir, Tittivulus; and I am con- 
demned to collect vain and unmeaning 
sounds, gossip, tittle-tattle, pomposity, 
verbosity, prolixity, but, in particular, I 
am set the unenviable task of gathering 
the sort of slovenly psalmody which, if I 
may say so, your brethren are providing 
this morning in an astonishing degree.’ 

The fiend paused for breath, and the 
Abbot, a man of keen intellectual hon- 
esty, was forced to acknowledge the ac- 
curacy of the observation. ‘You damn 
men out of their own mouths,’ he said. 

‘I do, indeed,’ said Tittivulus and, 
closing his sack, he went rapidly towards 
the chancel. The Abbot, recollecting 
that he had not distinguished himself in 
this encounter with the Powers of Dark- 
ness, drew himself up and cried in fierce, 
albeit musical, tones: ‘Unclean Spirit, 
Vile, Misbegotten, and Horrible Demon, 
get thee hence!’ 

‘All right, all right, ’'m going,’ said 
Tittivulus. ‘I’ve finished here for the 
moment anyway, but let me warn you 
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that I also collect the high notes of vain 
tenors who sing to their own glory and 
not to the glory of God!’ and he van- 
ished, sack and all. 

‘Impertinence,’ said the Abbot, but 
very quietly and in a lower octave than 
usual.” 

We shudder to imagine what would 
happen should Tittivulus undertake to 
collect all the curious confections which 
clutter our churches. Rather than his 
enormous bag we fear he would need a 
convoy of five-ton trucks. M.L. 


THE SELECTIVE EYE. An anthology of 
illustrated articles from the French review 
LOEFIL. Edited by Georges and Rosamund 
Berner. New York. Random House. $7.95. 

One of the pleasantest of modern vices 
is to spend a whole morning browsing in 
an art bookshop. It can do little harm to 
one’s soul because the ill effects so 
quickly wear off. An hour or two of 
acute mental indigestion, a spasm or 
two of despair, and one is ready for 
work again, fortified perhaps by the 
knowledge that one is, after all, only 
very small fry. 

If anyone given to this form of dissi- 
pation should wish to purchase and take 
away with him a whole meal in a neat 
and super-glossy modern pack, he will 
find quick and ample satisfaction in this 
volume. Here is a sumptuous repast 
indeed, including rare dishes from all 
periods and all corners of the world. 
True, it is served up rough, without 
napkins, and the colour prints stretching 
from edge to edge of the page are some- 
times a little shameless in their efforts to 
entice, but we are a hardy breed, we 
gourmandizers, so tempered that we 
can take it standing on our heads in a 
crowded subway if the mood is on us. 

For caviar then, we have the country 
villas of the Veneto, with poignant 
nostalgia packed in every stone of 
moonlit terrace and peeling fresco. 
Altdorfer, and Picasso’s rendering of 
him, for soup, and for entrée a scholarly 
and most informative dissertation on 
Italian mannerist painting. And so on 
through twenty-five courses, some with 
a delicate appeal to philosophic palates, 
others with the robust savour of more 
homely fare, such as an interview with 
Picasso’s sister and her family in their 
Barcelona apartment house. The old and 
the new have at least this in common, 
that when boiled down with various 
chemicals and pressed together between 
hard boards they no longer fight. They 
just stare dumbly at each other. 


Readers of this magazine will find of 
especial interest the Altdorfer article, 
the coloured prints of stained-glass by 
Braque in the Varengeville chapel, the 
pictures of Catalan polychrome sculp- 
ture, the article describing Cologne’s 
Wallraf-Richardtz collection, the ap- 
preciation of rococo by England’s 
literary critic Cyril Connolly; and for 
those who find even rococo a little tame 
there is reserved this peach of eccentri- 
city —a study of Gaudi. The editors 
have done well to have mustered so 
much original and varied material, and 
the translations read admirably, better 
indeed than some of the writing by 
English authors. 

PETER WATTS, 
Bath, England 


BENJAMIN HENRY LATROBE. By 
Talbot Hamlin. New York. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $15.00. 

Benjamin Henry Latrobe was born in 
1764. He was eight years younger than 
Gilbert Stuart and fifteen years older 
than Washington Allston and, with 
them, belonged to that generation of 
artists whose struggles, triumphs, and 
frustrations so largely coincided with 
the birth pains of the infant republic of 
the United States of America. 

Painting, especially portrait painting, 
was a respected profession in eighteenth 
century America. Architecture, on the 
other hand, while practiced in a limited 
way with eminent skill, was left in the 
hands of the carpenter-builder or was 
occasionally interpreted by a dilettante 
of genius such as Peter Harrison of 
Newport. As a result of the lack of any 
accepted professional standing, Lat- 
robe, coming as a young man to this 
country from several years of successful 
practice in England, faced serious diffi- 
culties, which plagued him throughout 
his professional career. No doubt his 
temperament was partly responsible but 
from the point of view of the engineering 
and construction techniques available 
at the time many of his projects were 
beyond the capacity of the artisans and 
carpenter-builders who worked under 
him. While by exerting almost super- 
human energy he was able in the end 
to cope successfully with technical 
problems, he was never able to cope 
with difficulties which were the out- 
growth of the financial speculations vir- 
tually forced upon him as a result of 
inadequate means of raising the capital 
necessary to great undertakings. La- 
trobe’s generous nature and high ambi- 
tion brought him more than once to the 


brink of financial disaster and nervous 
collapse. 

The United States was fortunate in- 
deed to secure the services of a man 
endowed with Latrobe’s talent. We have 
only to remember the older portions of 
the Capitol building in Washington, the 
portico of the White House, and the 
serene charm of the low arched interior 
of the Cathedral of the Assumption in 
Baltimore to realize what a debt this 
country owes him. Latrobe’s architec- 
ture, based largely on those restrained 
geometric compositions which were 
characteristic of late eighteenth-century 
England, appeals particularly to our 
contemporary taste and has, in addition, 
a quality that is ageless. 

Considering lLatrobe’s importance 
both as an architect and as a national 
figure, it is fortunate that the task of 
writing his life has fallen to someone 
with the qualifications of Professor Ham- 
lin, who is both an architect and an 
architectural historian. He is the first 
author to have had complete access to 
the Latrobe family papers; but his ex- 
haustive research in no way comes be- 
tween him and his readers. With a style 
that is fresh and an enthusiasm that 
never flags, he has succeeded in bringing 
the reader into an almost day-to-day 
intimacy with his subject. 

W. Knicut STURGES 
New York City 


THE PSALMS. Fides Translation. Intro- 
duction by Mary Perkins Ryan. Fides Pub- 
lishers Association. Chicago, Illinois. $3.95. 
The purpose of this new translation 
of the Psalms is to encourage Catholic 
laymen to use them as their private 
prayers and for communal recitation or 
singing. Before the introduction of the 
many devotions and novenas so com- 
monly used today, the Psalms were the 
substance of private and public devo- 
tion. They serve the purpose far better 
than the prayers written by saintly in- 
dividuals, for the simple reason that they 
are actually ‘“‘songs”” which God Himself 
inspired for His people, for all times and 
for all circumstances. Hence, they are an 
integral part of the official prayer of the 
Church, following the example of Christ, 
His apostles, and our Blessed Mother. 
The present translation has been 
based on the New Roman Psalter, with 
the express purpose of clarifying many 
ambiguous phrases. However, it has its 
faults, and this writer prefers other 
translations readily available. The ar- 
rangement of the verses for antiphonal 
recitation in public is very useful. 
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Ordinary Catholics, in trying to ap- 
preciate the Psalms as private prayers, 
find it difficult to understand many of 
the themes, archaic phraseology, and 
key words which are so repetitive 
throughout the Psalms. This hurdle has 
now been neatly straddled by the ex- 
cellent and very competent introduction 
by Mary Perkins Ryan. Holy Scripture 
is a record of God’s dealings with His 
people in the Old and New Testaments; 
through inspired writers, whose theme 
is this common experience of God and 
mankind, we can enter more fully into 
God’s whole plan of salvation. Priests 
and choir-monks are bound to pray the 
Psalms in the Divine Office so that the 
praise of God through Christ will be 
carried out on earth, and joined with 
that unceasing hymn of praise of the 
Church triumphant. When Catholics 
pray the Psalms they take part in this 
hymn of praise; and what is even more 
fundamental, they discharge their pri- 
mary obligation toward God — to praise 
Him. 

Mary Perkins Ryan has elaborated on 
the kinds of Psalms and the key words 
and themes, and shows how they have 
richer and deeper meanings than were 
apparent before the coming of Christ. 
This section of the introduction will help 
a great deal in understanding and appre- 
ciating the Psalms. 

The Psalms are definitely not pious 

-effusions begetting an emotional glow 
and a feeling of smug satisfaction. They 
are virile, strong, and beautiful — the 
language of Christ in agony, the prayers 
of martyrs, the eternal praise of God. 

JoserH P. AscHERL 
New York City 


THE EYE OF MAN. By Selden Rodman. 
New York. Devin-Adair. $10.00 

_ In the next century or so, when the 
art historian (let us pray he will not be 
a creation of IBM) sums up the mid- 
decades of the Twentieth, he is likely 
to say that this was a period when the 
creative artist worked and managed to 
survive in spite of his environment rather 
than because of it. 

Perhaps the future will be even more 
hostile; but certainly today technocracy 
reigns, and on all sides we find the artist 
counting for little and rarely being given 
a place of importance at the court of 
Rex Machina unless he too joins the 
ranks of the mechanistic robots. 
Whether in fear or in fury, we see artists 
taking on the symbols of the machine, 
disdaining the world of nature, preach- 
ing the gospels of chaos and destruction 


on one hand and impotent sterility on 
the other. Among such, the traditional 
crafts of painting and sculpture as 
developed throughout the ages are re- 
jected and despised. 

Onto this unhappy scene now comes 
Selden Rodman, whose book ‘The 
Eye of Man” stirs our hopes; it seems 
to be an honest and serious effort by an 
intelligent and informed writer to point 
up the dilemma into which modern art 
has got itself, and to proffer some 
ideas for a way out. Will he prove 
indeed to be a prophet crying in the 
wilderness? Can he make straight the 
path? 

I’m afraid not. For despite the many 
sound and penetrating observations 
with which the book abounds, Mr 
Rodman lessens the weight of his argu- 
ments by advancing questionable theo- 
ries and sometimes startling interpreta- 
tions and conclusions, which he sets 
down as incontrovertible fact. He also 
worships at some strange shrines. I 
find myself going along enthusiastically 
with him on many statements until he 
gives his reasons or conclusions. Just 
when the path begins to get bright and 
hopeful, he often turns us back into the 
woods. 

He poses clearly the dilemma of the 
modern artist, which is his theme: 
““Has the artist any obligation to weigh 
human values or to communicate 
through his art a vision of spiritual 
truth? And conversely, does failure to 
acknowledge such responsibilities deny 
to the artist both the driving force on 
which the great arts of the past have 
soared, and the audience without which 
the artist would seem to be doomed to 
commune with himself exclusively?” 
The conflict, he further maintains, lies 
between ‘“‘formalism” and “expressive 
content.”’ Formalism he defines as ‘‘any 
period or tendency in art that has 
exhibited preoccupation with form at 
the expense of other values.” By ex- 
pressive content he means “those other 
values, having to do with an artist’s 
human or spiritual commitments, with 
his projection of relationships in the 
world outside art itself.” 

In tracing Western art from Giotto 
to Rouault, with particular emphasis 
on expressive content, Mr Rodman 
makes many wise and illuminating re- 
marks about both the old masters and 
the moderns. It is not difficult to agree 
with him in his evaluation of some 
leading modernists whose preoccupa- 
tion with pure form has almost emptied 
their canvases of anything but decora- 


tion. In this connection he draws an 
interesting parallel between the ab- 
stract paintings of our times and the 
conventionalized paintings of the Byzan- 
tines. But he points out that whereas 
the Byzantines used an accepted icono- 
graphy which was understood by every- 
one, our modern formalists have 
invented an esoteric iconography of 
their own which communicates little 
or nothing to anyone. Like the mosaics 
of the Byzantines, the work of our 
modern abstractionists is often hand- 
somely decorative, but it conveys little 
else. 

One can wholeheartedly share Mr 
Rodman’s admiration for Orozco as a 
modern artist who at best had a great 
deal to say sublimely about his world 
and his fellow beings without sacrificing 
anything to powerful and _ original 
formal design; but it is hard to follow 
the author in his admiration for Lebrun 
and certain other contemporaries, in 
whom he seems to see the answer to our 
dilemma. 

Also, in some of the interpretations 
he makes of certain masterworks of 
the past, such as the great “Resurrec- 
tion” by Piero della Francesca at Borgo 
San Sepolcro and the Gruenewald altar- 
piece, there are overtones of psycho- 
analysis, with often incredible reading 
into these works of conscious symbols 
that might surprise the artists even 
more than ourselves. While I began 
this book with high hopes, I closed it 
with the fear that, like so many of our 
intellectuals, Mr Rodman’s mind gets 
into the way of his eyes. I’m afraid 
we'll have to look elsewhere for our 
John the Baptist. 

Maynarp WALKER 
New York City. 


ALONSO CANO: PAINTER, SCULP- 
TOR ARCHITECT. By Harold E. 
Wethey. Princeton, Princeton University Press. 
$15.00 
GIAN LORENZO BERNINI, THE 
SCULPTOR OF THE ROMAN BARO- 
QUE. By Rudolf Wittkower. New York, 
Phaidon Publishers Inc. $12.50 

“Ts it Granada I see, or only Asbury 
Park?” goes the Cole Porter song. If it 
were Granada, we would be scurrying 
to the Alhambra or seeking the hillside 
where the gipsies live in caves; we would 
certainly want to hear the successor of 
Nifia de los Peinos singing flamenco. 
To the cathedral we might offer only a 
passing glance; then again we might 
stop. The facade, with its shape taken 
from a triumphal arch and with its 
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carefully applied ornament, invites us 
to enter. The massive lectern and 
several elaborate silver lamps may 
make us understand that we are in no 
mean building. These only serve to 
prepare us for the wonderful canvases in 
the sanctuary and oratory of the sacristy. 
Who is responsible for the fagade, the 
lectern, the lamps, and, above all, the 
paintings which tell the story of our 
Lady? Alonso Cano, you say? But he is 
not on the usual list of Spanish painters. 
His dates are 1601 to 1667, paralleling 
those of Velasquez, 1599-1660. Here 
the comparison ends. There is not the 
obvious brush technique of the latter, 
which had such a strong appeal for 
Manet; and the Italian influence is 
persistent in Cano. There is less ori- 
ginality perhaps than in Velasquez, as 
well as less realism, but have we for- 
gotten what Baudelaire said of ori- 
ginality — cette petite propriété? Yet 
Cano did something which is not the 
privilege of every painter: he created 
one more ideal of our Lady. We each 
have our favorites: the Virgin as a child 
at the Temple, by Tintoretto (Ruskin 
joins us here); a gothic Virgin, the 
Raphael; the Andrea del Sarto and 
that of Antoine Bourdelle; and here we 
have another, the Virgin as a young 
Spanish girl, in oil painting and poly- 
chromed wood of rare quality. 

Professor Wethey’s work is in the 
class of the definitive academic mono- 
graph. The text has the accustomed 
dryness of such efforts, but it is balanced 
by pictures and a quantity of facts. 
It is detailed, well annotated, and 
beautifully illustrated, the whole pub- 
lished in the standard we have come 
to expect from the Princeton University 
Press. No one, for some time at least, 
need preoccupy himself with another 
life of Alonso Cano; but, more im- 
portant, Professor Wethey has brought 
to us a too-long-neglected artist. 

English-speaking people often fall 
into the error of believing that Spain 
and Italy belong to the same world. 
But in truth, more than a sea separates 
the two peninsulas. The difference in 
the arts is startling, for example; with 
Bernini, we seem to be moving in a 
world so vast and so turbulent that it 
is a place unto itself, almost apart 
from golden Rome. 

One of the great moments in the 
history of art was the meeting of Bernini 
and Louis XIV. It was on June 4th, 
1665, when the artist, at the height of 
his fame, was sixty-seven and the king, 
forty years his junior, as yet a new star 


in the royal heavens. “The chevalier 
paid his compliments to the king 
with forthright boldness,” the faithful 
Chantelou recorded; and Bernini told 
his majesty that he must have a palace 
to surpass those of emperors and popes. 
Then, turning to the courtiers nearby, 
the artist added “‘Qu’on ne me parle 
de rien qui soit petit.” 

Nothing small came from Bernini’s 
hand; if it is small physically, its power 
and present vitality make it appear 
large. The works tumble out from his 
cornucopia: tombs, churches, fountains, 
catafalques, squares, monuments, and 
portraits. Dr Wittkower offers a most 
handy chronological list of his work at 
the end of the book, and it takes him 
two pages of small print to record it all. 
The present volume is confined to 
sculpture alone, with each object care- 
fully documented. In some ways the 
notes are the most interesting part of 
the book, because they tell us how the 
artist worked and give us some notion 
of his patrons. There are the stories of 
the great baldachino of Saint Peter’s, 
the Cathedra Petri, and the fountain 
of the Four Rivers in the Piazza Navona. 
The chronology of his work on the bust 
of Louis XIV, taken from Chantelou’s 
diary, is offered here. It took Bernini 
some three months and two weeks to do 
the portrait; on the marble itself he 
worked alone for forty days, almost 
steadily. 

America is rather better off in ex- 
amples of his work than might be 
suspected. The Fogg Art Museum has 
studies for a number of statues, and the 
Detroit Institute of Fine Arts has a 
study for the Chair of Saint Peter; 
both the Metropolitan Museum and 
the Morgan Library own busts of 
Innocent X. The palm goes to the 
National Gallery of Art, which has a 
bust of Francesco Barberini and a 
bronze copy of that of Louis XIV. 
Those who have seen this last will 
understand the grand siécle at its best. 

Blinded by the artist’s power and 
sureness, we sometimes forget his piety. 
Reading Chantelou, who needs a 
proper edition even in the original, 
we see what religion meant to this man 
whose work has often been condemned 
as irreligious. What is more, there is 
here a humility before the past, the 
Graeco-Roman past, which, like Saint 
Thomas Aquinas in another sphere, 
he seems to have married to his faith. 

Dr Wittkower has produced a book 
which is part catalogue raisonnée, part 
popular interpretation. The former is 


excellent with one exception: accurate 
measurements are wanting. Instead the 
objects are described as “‘life-size” or 
‘‘over-life-size,” which give no idea of 
actual dimensions. On the popular side, 
the one hundred twenty-two plates 
are large, handsome, and _ beautifully 
printed. (The photogravure is the work 
of Clarke & Sherwell Ltd. and the text 
by our old friend, the well-known 
Curwen Press, one of the best in Eng- 
land.) But the introduction does not 
come up to the level of the rest of the 
book. In a popular volume such as 
this the word ‘‘mannerist,’’ which oc- 
curs frequently, should be defined. 
Then the fear that Bernini might seem 
chained to his classical heritage haunts 
Dr Wittkower, and he is at pains to 
tell us that the artist’s approach was 
‘‘subjective.”’ Subjective it was, but not 
in the contemporary sense; Bernini’s 
free-est sculpture always has a classical 
frame. The author obviously reads a 
modern quality into work which happily 
lacks it. It is very revealing that at the 
beginning he quotes Henry Moore 
about ‘‘truth to material’? not being a 
criterion. This observation from today’s 
most over-rated sculptor has been made 
by others, and better expressed (Vide 
Abbot Suger). The eagerness to link 
Bernini to contemporary subjective ab- 
stractions is the one weakness of an 
otherwise important work. 
Henry Hore REED 
New York City. 


THE SAINTMAKER’S CHRISTMAS 
EVE. By Paul Horgan. New York. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $3.00. 

HUMBLE POWERS. By Paul Horgan. 
New York. Doubleday Image Book. $.65. 

The Christmas story is set in the New 
Mexico of the 1810s, and tells about 
the work of two brothers, one full of 
imaginative fire, the other depending 
more on practical wisdom —a rather 
good combination, since they made 
an art of the craft of saintmaking, 
taught them by an itinerant Franciscan 
father. 

The humble humor which runs 
through this story is a far cry from the 
sophistication of so much of our life 
today. We find here the charm and 
simple piety of the brothers Roberto 
and Carlos Castillo, and the publishers 
remark on the wooden figures they 
carved a hundred years ago have be- 
come museum pieces and collectors’ 
items. And well they might, since these 
carvers had captured a precious ele- 
ment which is so intangible and so 
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rare — sincerity within a core of hum- 
ble reality. 

It is easy for an artist to become 
embroiled in matters of complicated 
and*dry symbolism and we could wish 
that Mr. Horgan will, someday, give 
us more stories like that of Saint Chris- 
topher and the Christ Child, which 
make symbolism real and ever present. 
The illustrations by the author are as 
simple as the story he weaves of the 
work of our two saintmakers. 

In Doubleday’s ImAcE BooK — Hum- 
ble Powers— Paul Horgan tells three 
stories which illustrate the age-old 
powers of faith, love, and_ sacrifice. 
The first story — The Devil in the Desert 
—laid in the Rio Grande country a 
hundred years ago, bears on the power 
of faith; the second — One Red Kose for 
Christmas — demonstrates in a touching 
manner how the power of love can 
unravel the mystery of character in a 
home for foundlings in a large city in 
the United States; the third — To The 
Castle —is an episode during the bat- 
tles of World War II, and illustrates 
the power of sacrifice. 

In the preface the author states: 
‘‘None of these [stories] was written for 
the purpose of setting forth as in a tract 
an exemplary course of behaviour,” and 
he continues with the remark that the 
story came first, even before any thought 
of piety. We quote the continuing para- 

_graph, because it illustrates a point of 
view of the importance of art and story 
telling: ““What line divides an act of 
art from an act of piety? Either can be 
an act of devotion, a prayer-like cele- 
bration of life. So a true impulse in the 
one can lead to realization in the other. 
Early religious painting was intended 
simply to edify, yet often it achieved the 
power to enchant in terms of art. Later 

~ works of art on sacred themes seemed 
designed first to reveal the artist’s 
aesthetic vision, yet often they struck 
to the heart with passionate spiritual 
meanings.” 

Mr Horgan is a writer who can do 
much to help those who try to find a 
via media in the battle for an art that 
can be fully Christian and fully creative. 

And it may not be amiss here to con- 
gratulate the publishers for issuing such 
a steady stream of Catholic books — 
which include classical Christian writ- 
ings; devotion, philosophy, education 
and history; biographies, novels and 
poetry; and works on contemporary 
social problems. And the criteria which 
form the backbone of this collection 
deserve a salute: these Looks must in every 


instance be well written, inspiring to the 
spirit, and of lasting value to the general 
audience who will purchase them. M.L. 


SAINTS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES 
— with a guide to localities and patronage. 
By Helen Roeder. Chicago. Henry Regnery 
Company. $4.00. 

In dictionary form here is a handy 
manual for the artist and the general 
public anxious to study the seeming 
mysteries of religious symbolism. The 
lack of illustrations for each entry may 
well be a blessing, since it will force the 
artist to use his ingenuity to interpret 
the data given after each saintly per- 
sonage’s name, and so infuse a little life 
into a subject which had often died on 
the drafting board. 

The general index, and the index of 
localities and of patronage, are partic- 
ularly useful. M.L. 


A QUOTATION 


“The perfection of twelfth-century 
Cistercian architecture is not to be ex- 
plained by saying that the Cistercians 
were looking for a new technique. . . 
They built good churches because they 
were looking for God. . . . We cannot 
reproduce what they did because we 
approach the problem in a way that 
makes it impossible for us to find a solu- 
tion. We ask ourselves a question they 
never considered. How shall we build 
a beautiful monastery according to the 
style of some past age and according to 
the rules of a dead tradition? Thus we 
make the problem not only infinitely 
complicated but we make it, in fact, 
unsolvable. Because a dead style is 
dead. . . . If we were intent upon lov- 
ing God rather than upon getting a 
Gothic church out of a small budget we 
would soon put up something that would 
give glory to God . . . and would also 
be in the tradition of our fathers.” 

The Sign of Jonas 
The Journal of 
THomas MERTON 


Correspondence 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

I should like to testify to the effective- 
ness of the work and the influence of 
the LirurcicaL ArTs quarterly upon 
church building. It has been a bene- 
ficent influence for over twenty-five 
years, and I am sure that those who have 
watched the church buildings going up 


and have seen the increasing number 
of good designs in contemporary forms 
do realize that you and your colleagues 
have been effective. This knowledge 
must be your greatest reward. 

Because of my appreciation for what 
you do, I shall continue to be a one-man 
Gideon Society for the promotion of 
LirurcicaL Arts and its work. I only 
wish that Protestantism had such a good 
magazine in this field. 

Yours truly, 
ALBERT CHRIST-JANER 
Director, 
Art Center Development 
New York University. 


Bath, England 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

I am deeply grateful to you for 
including in your current issue photo- 
graphs of my stations of the cross at 
Gethsemani Abbey, and also for your 
helpful suggestions regarding my visit 
to America last autumn to deliver and 
install these works. It might interest 
your readers to know something of my 
experiences. 

It was an overwhelming honour to 
receive such an order from a foundation 
which is as famous in this country as 
it is in America, and I found the monks 
most exemplary clients. When they 
first approached me I was fortunately 
able to send them photographs of pre- 
vious stations carved in London and 
Liverpool. On the strength of these 
they gave me carte blanche to go ahead 
and carve them a set in any material 
I chose. They sent me a picture of the 
cloister where the panels were to be 
placed, and specified only the size of 
the panel and the direction of sequence 
from left to right. I chose the creamy- 
white limestone used exclusively in 
this district since the time of the Romans 
and known as Bath stone. 

To overcome the flattening effect 
of frontal lighting I had to carve as deep 
as possible to allow plenty of room for 
undercutting. The forms are therefore 
in high relief and fully rounded in the 
manner of romanesque work. The 
carved lettering had to be painted a 
light red for legibility in this light, and 
the disposal of the wording on each 
panel was consequently a matter of 
some importance. Lettering and figures 
had to be designed together, and I 
found that the necessity of varying the 
background spaces to accommodate part 
of the title provided some intriguing 
problems. 
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Preparatory work consisted of rough 
pencil sketches to fix the main outlines, 
and the detail was all designed in the 
actual process of carving. I started the 
work on the first station in March of 
last year, and taking the subjects in 
precise order I completed the four- 
teenth station in September, three 
weeks before I was due to sail with 
them. Working this way without inter- 
ruption, I felt I was really “making” 
the stations in every sense of the word; 
it was the most exalting spell of work 
I can ever remember. Meanwhile three 
strong boxes were being made in the 
carpenter’s shop just above my studio, 
and when the time came five stones 
were tightly bedded down in each, one 
spare piece being included in case of 
accidents. I was glad of this precaution 
when we arrived at Gethsemani, be- 
cause in spite of all the wood-shavings 
two panels had broken corners and 
required patching. 

Memories of that beautiful fall in 
the Kentucky woodland and of the 
monks’ gay courtesy will be with me 
always. If they approved my work they 
smiled and made me that very gracious 
gesture of approval which is a wave of 
the hand across the face. Even if they 
didn’t approve they still smiled kindly, 
so it was not always easy to tell. But 
I think it is honest to say that most of 
them did. In the carpenter’s shop they 
made some little wooden crosses and 
medallions out of local walnut, and 
on each circle beneath the cross I 
inscribed a roman numeral. In another 
workshop they cut and bent the metal 
clamps for tying the stones into the 
brickwork, and in the cloister itself a 
party of lay-brothers prepared the wall 
by stripping the plaster. When I was 
not actively engaged in these operations 
myself, I would retire to my little room 
in the guest-wing to prepare lectures 
for the tour I had arranged, or walk 
to the summit of the nearest ‘‘knob”’ 
through the golden trees. 

I lectured on Christian sculpture and 
showed pictures by opaque projector at 
Bellarmine College, Louisville; at Notre 
Dame University and Saint Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame; at Marion Col- 
lege, Indianapolis; and at Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Chicago. I travelled 
mostly by bus from place to place 
and enjoyed the most wonderful hospi- 
tality everywhere, especially on Thanks- 
giving Day. Audiences encouraged me 
by their keenness and often asked to 
hear about Eric Gill, or about my work 
at Gethsemani, so that I’m afraid I 


must have tired them all dreadfully. 
At Notre Dame I met Professor Mestro- 
vic and saw the magnificently arranged 
exhibition of his works in the University 
art gallery. I told Mestrovic that I 
thought it was time that London hon- 
oured him, as it has honoured so many 
of his famous contemporaries, with a 
retrospective exhibition. But with sculp- 
tors who work on the heroic scale, as he 
does, the problems of such a venture 
would certainly be immense. 

In a short tour lasting little over two 
weeks it was quite impossible to see 
all I had been advised to see in the 
places I visited. This was the first time 
I had been in America, and there was 
so much else besides art that I wanted 
to find out about, as for instance foot- 
ball. I was lucky enough to see a game 
at Notre Dame, and as an ex-player 
of English rugby, I was most distressed 
at the amount of clothing they wore and 
at the number of times they found it 
necessary to stop playing and hold 
discussions, but in the event it turned 
out to be a very exciting game. Travel- 
ling about by road an Englishman can- 
not fail to be impressed by the better 
spacing of suburban houses and their 
frequent attractive siting among trees. 
Being in the middle of a town anywhere 
I find rather like being mixed up in a 
piece of machinery like Charlie Chaplin, 
but whereas an English town mixes 
one up like a butter-churn an American 
town does it more inexorably — like a 
coffee-grinder. But for these and all my 
other experiences which I shall never 
forget I thank God, and am heartily 
grateful both to you and to your many 
readers who made them all so pleasur- 
able. 

Yours truly, 
PETER WatTTs 


Shelburne, Vermont 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

In connection with the gradual awak- 
ening of the lay members of the Church 
to the beautiful and soul satisfying 
effect of active participation in the 
public worship of the Church, I should 
like to mention the importance of one 
of the principal links between clergy 
and laity — the altar boy. 

No one can deny the tremendous 
influence of the attitude of the altar boy 
on the congregation. It is true that the 
value of the Mass will always be in- 
finite, but how much more of a reverent 
act of worship it becomes when there 
is present in the sanctuary a group of 


reverent boys who understand the 
privilege they enjoy in being close to 
God, and serve the celebrant or assist 
from the benches with understanding 
appreciation. 

We in Shelburne are proud of our 
altar boys — I am doubly proud since 
my two older sons are among them. 
They have been carefully taught by the 
pastor, Father Francis E. McDonough, 
not only how to change the book at the 
right moment without stumbling over 
their cassocks, but what is more im- 
portant, the deeper meaning of the 
Mass itself, the reasons behind the 
ceremonies, the meanings of the altar 
appointments, the vestments, etc. They 
not only serve low Mass with reverence 
but they know and understand the 
more complicated ceremonies of High 
Mass equally well, including the singing 
of the Proper as well as the choir parts. 
Most of the older boys have also taken 
their turn in reading the Epistle in 
English while the celebrant is reading it 
in Latin. Such privileges as they have 
and seem to appreciate cannot help but 
have a good influence on the congrega- 
tion. The boys are always noticed by 
visitors to our parish, especially by 
those who come from large city churches 
where the size of the congregation makes 
it necessary to hurry the Masses so that 
all can fulfil their obligations. 

When we hear boys in their teens 
reciting the Latin distinctly and singing 
the Mass with the priest how can we 
hesitate to join in? Educating the laity 
is a slow process, but here is a be- 
ginning. 

The boys themselves, outside of their 
duties on the altar, have a very active 
organization, with regular meetings, 
elected officers, and a club room in 
the basement of the rectory. Long after 
other organizations have lost their ap- 
peal they cling to the Altar Boy Society 
and guard its exclusiveness as a privi- 
lege. 

Having boys on the altar necessarily 
brings its influence home. Parents, 
brothers, and sisters must adapt their 
schedules to suit this important duty. 
Also we must learn to take an active 
part in the Mass, in Benediction, in 
novenas, and we must be present not 
only when we must, but also when we 
may. This soon leads us to a closer 
following of the liturgical year at home. 
In the past two years in our home, 
Advent and the Christmas cycle es- 
pecially have come to mean so much 
more. 

I wish every parish could have such 
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a well trained group of boys — still all 
boy, but aware too of the deeper 
spiritual meaning which faith and the 
Church can give to life. 
Yours truly, 
Mare i F, McGee 


Boston, Massachusetts 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicat Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

Mr Justema’s ghoulish ‘‘booby trap,” 
together with your conjunctive apologia, 
not only changed what appeared to be 
an honorable tribute into a sour and 
stagnant muddle but laid bare mean- 
while the venomous nature of this 
epidemic of aesthetic bigotry called 
“‘modernism.”’ 

If a fratricidal campaign for the 
exclusive exercise of coarse primitive 
techniques, in the name of “‘simplicity,”’ 
is to be your monolithic policy, then it 
is a grim masquerade indeed which 
proclaimed ‘‘for the record” that ‘‘the 
spirit, so honored and so glorified, of 
Charles Donagh Maginnis, is still the 
spirit of our Society.” 

It is little short of blasphemy to use 
the hallowed spirit of one who is now 
securely above mortal gratitude or 
ingratitude as the butt of such icono- 
clastic double-talk, and I for one most 
strongly resent this, as well as your 
implication that the “‘present archi- 
tects’’ who are honored members of a 

-**timid” and ‘‘clogged”’ profession, to- 
gether with “‘the entire hierarchy of 
the United States”’ are “‘obstacles” to a 
fitting solution of “‘the job at hand.” 

I am amazed that the ‘‘embarrassing 
question” elicited no more than the 
oracular prophecy that “pseudo-tradi- 
tional advocates will soon fall of their 
own dead weight,” so if in the mean- 

_time there is an ‘‘annoying obstacle 
in the way, why not just skirt around 
it.”” Thus, apparently, are “imaginative 
young designers” taught how to ‘‘ac- 
centuate the positive and let the nega- 
tive rest in peace!” 

Yours truly, 
RicHARD SHAW, F.A.I.A. 


Again, for the record, we reprint Mr 
Justema’s letter and the editor's note, for the 
convenience of readers who may have missed 
the reason for Mr Shaw’s vitriolic epistle. 


Mount Angel, Oregon 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

You had an ironical task on your hands in 
the last issue. For a year or more I considered 
writing you to ask what could be done to stop 
—or change —the building plans for the 


Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, at 
Washington, D. C. From the pictures of it 
that appeared when the big, new drive for 
funds was started, it seemed to me that here 
was real cause for action by anyone even 
vaguely interested in the health and future of 
the liturgical arts in America. What does it 
profit us if appropriate and imaginative 
churches are built in Central Africa if Ameri- 
ca’s largest and most costly Catholic shrine 
is a supreme example of having “the book” 
thrown at it? 

Mr Maginnis evidently did some fine work 
in his time (and of course, as you point out, 
his draftsmanship is “marvelous,” his render- 
ings “exquisite”) but I am heartily sorry to 
see, once again, that the channels of the present 
can continue to inflict such pretentious mon- 
strosities on the Catholics of tomorrow. 

Small wonder that Catholic taste is so 
confused. 

Your truly, 
WILLIAM JUSTEMA 


EDITOR’s NOTE: Mr Justema steps on a booby 
trap. It zs an embarrassing question. The 
whole affair is one in which the sins of the past 
return to plague us today. The sins of retrospec- 
tion, of nostalgia, of pseudo-tradition, of 
mistaken archeology. 

First, let me say that the August issue was 
not entirely ‘“‘an ironical task” since I honestly 
felt that the career of Charles Donagh Maginnis 
was one that deserved a tribute. As for my own 
opinions in the matter at hand, it seemed 
obvious to me that all my past writings in this 
magazine were indicative of my convictions in 
matters of religious art and architecture. The 
fact that a good part of the August issue was 
devoted to the work of Mr Maginnis did not 
imply complete acquiescence on my part as 
far as the plans for the Washington Shrine are 
concerned. That issue of our quarterly was 
for the record and was justified by the career of a 
distinguished architect. 

As to the job at hand — what to do? What 
can be done? Consider the obstacles. First, 
the Lirurcicat Arts Society has no authority 
in such matters; then, the client, in the case of 
this Shrine, is not one prelate but the entire 
hierarchy of the United States; again, the 
expenses incurred for architectural services 
throughout the past thirty-odd years must 
represent quite a sizable investment; finally, 
would the present architects be willing to 
enter into controversial territory? What you 
are really asking for, Mr Justema, is a major 
architectural miracle in a field where timidity 
still reigns and the architectural profession is 
clogged with practitioners whose convictions 
are as variable as a windmill. To take but a 
recent example in New York City: on one of 
midtown’s finest corners it is planned to erect 
another ‘‘adaptation”’ of romanesque or... 
Again, what can be done? Perhaps ask the 
graduating students of neighboring universities 
to picket the spot bearing placards with ap- 
propriate inscriptions? Or write letters to the 
newspapers or even to the authorities? 

To return to the Shrine at Washington. It 
is a bit of traditional architecture caught in 
the web of transition —a transition that is 
rapidly finding its own creative level. But 
pseudo-traditional advocates will soon fall of 
their own dead weight, and Ill wager that 
such architects will find it more and more 
difficult to engage the services of imaginative 
young designers. The present is on the march. 


If in the course of its heady progress there is an 
embarrassingly annoying obstacle in the way, 
why not just skirt around it to reach a peaceful 
end? 

As for the somewhat ironic query con- 
cerning interest in appropriate and imaginative 
churches in Central Africa: such interest en- 
ables the editor to forget his troubles nearer 
home, keep his sanity, avoid a nervous break- 
down, and seek adventure in uncharted terri- 
tory. After all, the Church is universal and 
when events in one part of the world seem to 
belie the Church’s mission of life at all levels, 
events in other parts of the world testify to its 
continuing vitality. For example: at the mo- 
ment, we have in the office files photographs 
and plans of imaginative buildings in two 
far-off lands, churches in Tokyo and Manila; 
also a large college in Hong Kong, which we 
will feature in the near future. And some of 
the examples illustrated in this issue may help 
to overcome the discouragement induced by 
other less interesting work. 

Accentuate the positive and let the negative 
rest in peace! 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The reference was to 
the Shrine in Washington. Mr Shaw 
knows as well as anyone how difficult 
it is, at times, to change the mind of one 
prelate, let alone many. That is why we 
said that the Shrine was “‘a bit of tradi- 
tional architecture caught in the web 
of transition.” 

Nor do we feel that we were attacking 
the memory of Mr Maginnis when we 
hinted that pseudo-traditionalists today 
are slowing up the work at hand, which, 
we suggest, is to endow the Church 
with all the creative faculties of the 
profession. Mr Shaw again builds up 
the straw man of ‘‘modernism”’ and then 
knocks down his own creation with 
ejaculations such as ‘“‘coarse primitive 
techniques.” 

Mr Maginnis himself, in an article 
he contributed to LrrurcicaL ArTs in 
1941, hinted at the possibility of the 
changes which Mr Shaw’s fears labeled 
‘‘modernism’’ when he stated: ‘“That 
the architect must be prepared to adjust 
himself in the coming years to narrower 
parochial means needs no gift of proph- 
ecy. He will be forced, not by the 
instigation of a shifting philosophy but 
by the realistic pressure of economy, 
towards an art of austerity. The idea 
need not disturb us. In the ways of 
simplicity, the architect will seek afresh 
for new dignity and new graces. We 
shall miss the resounding rhetoric, but 
American Catholic art may well dis- 
cover in the process another and a more 
convenient eloquence.” 

That, Mr Shaw, is why we said that 
‘the spirit, so honored and so glorified, 
of Charles Donagh Maginnis, is still 
the spirit of our Society.”” We still say 
so. 
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Courtesy Print Division of the New York Public Library. 
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—CaRL MoseR studios 


ELEVEN EAST FORTY SEVENTH STREET * NEW YORK 17,N.Y. e PLAZA 8-2530 


A contribution to modern 


religious art 


- +. wood and ceramic reliefs 
Promoting those spiritual. and 
personal qualities which identify 
them with the purpose of modern 


church architecture. : 


SINCHICAGO 
6543 north sheridan road 
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Under the direction of the architect 
the glass of this contemporary fa- 
cade was developed in a variety of 
modern techniques including carving, 
opaque black tracery, and accents 


of color in chipped rock glass. 


Brother Cajetan J. B. Baumann, O,F.M., Architect * Original Sketch by Heinz Bienefeld. 


St, Anthony's Shrine, Boston, Mass. * Rey. Hilary Sullivan, O.F.M., Rector. 
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Photo Paul Shillabeer 


Original carved design for a statue of Our Lady of the Isles, by Hew Lorimer, A.R.S.A. It will be 
used for the twenty-five statues to be erected in 1957 on the rocket range island of South Uist in 


the Outer Hebrides. Hew Lorimer is Scotland’s leading sculptor; he lives and works at Kellie Castle 
Pittenweem, Fife. 


